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NO UNION WITH ‘SLAVEHOLD ic BRS! 
or ee 5 
Ghystirurisy as ¢ 4 COvENANT with Dratu 
‘AND AN AGREUMENT W . 
* _—__oo Pea” % 
te" + Yes! it cannot be denied—the slaveholding 
lords of the South prescribed, as a condition of their 
assent to the Constitution, three specialsprovisions to 
secure the perpetuity of their dominion over their 
slaves The first was the immunity, for twenty veers, 
of preserving the African slave trade; the second wee 
the stipulation to surrender fugitive slavés—an eh- 
gagement positively prohibited by the lows of Gott, 
delivered from Sinai; and, thirdly, the cxaction, fata 
to the principles of popular representation, of a repre- 
sentation for slaves—for articles of merehandize, unter 
the nameof persons, . . To cull goternment thus con- 
stituted a democracy, is to insult the understanding of 
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«the Accents of the American, Massachusetts, | en : ; : 
o ,and Ohio Anti-Slavery Socicties are au- WaaexINe, It is doubly tainted with the infection of 
receive subscriptions for the Liberator. riches and slavery, Its reciprocal operation upon the 
e p RI | government of the nation is to establish an artificial 
mittee. — Frasers Jacxsox, Euus |} i majority in — slave representation over that. of the 
m ‘ ry Qr ee yee Aandi free people, in the American Congress, and thereby 
Vist ne ure. [This Cmmittes ie veegoneiide | | to make the PRESERVATION, PROPAGATION 
e ial economy of the paper—not for | AND PERPETUATION OF SLAVERY THE VI- 
‘ ; Q TAI AND ANIMATING SPIRIT OF THE NaA- 
“ , ' TIONAL GOVERNMENT.’ —Jonx Quincy Anams, 
a . — -_—- _— osm —_—_——_—_ oo . — ara a 
wy. LLOYD GARRISON, EDITOR. OUR COUNTRY IS THE WORLD—OUR COUNTRYMEN ARE ALL MANEILND, J.B. YERRINTON & SON, PRINTERS. 
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Refuge of Oppression 


From the Washington Union, 
THE DUTY OF NORTHERN PATRIOTS. 


We perceive with pleasure that the citizens of 
2 Now York, bave Held a mass meeting, 
w treasonable conduct of the mob of 

ad tonists which set at defiance the 
United States, and forcibly rescued a 

) that city on the first day of last 

[his is right and proper; 

« worthy of imitation in every portion of the 

Nor Northwest, where the ranting of fanatics 
yard. But still we must express the opin- 
» been much better had the pa- 


demonstration 


t would have 


Che ¥ 


iherator. 


Concorp, Mass., Nov. 10, 1851. 
Broruer Garrison: 
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i > - . 
| hands of many friends here, who wish to see the 


}sermon whigh you publish in it, and | wish therefore | 


jto take this opportanity of saying to them, that I 
|hope they will subseribe for the Liberator, and thus 
| go to one of the present fountains of reformatory 
jtrath for the waters of life. I wish to say, that I 
| have attentively read the Liberator for about three 
| years, and [ would not now do without it on any ac- 


This number of your paper will come into the 


is arbitrary or unreasonable. He enjoins nothint 
which is not right and necessary. You admit that 
these principles are taught by Christ, and confirmed 
by Reason. Well, now see how they set aside the 
narrative which I am considering. If this narrative 
de trne, then God did make an arbitrary, unreasona- 
ble law, and connected moral guilt with conduct, in 
itself as innocent as that of looking at a flower would 
j be, and ordained consequences to flow therefrom 
which should fill this fair world with wretchedness 
and death. Nor is thet all. If this senseless story 
be true, God did actually tempt man to sin, by 
placing within his reach a fruit pleasant to the eye, 
fragrant to the nostril, palatable to the mouth, and then 
forbidding him to taste of that fruit. Sharpening his 





o of the citizens of Syracuse held their | Count. Lam sure the reading of it will do any | desire by such an arbitrary, unreasonable prohibition, 
months ago, before fanaticism had be- j candid, discriminating mind a great deal of good. God left man subject to such influences as he had 
' . 7 P enail | py . . rig . . : . : 

ed to defy the law, and to assail the | Though it comes ata high price in consequence of | forescen and foreordained should induce disobedience, 

f the law, Ite. . . . . "ha - 
} , t that the people—the pa its being free from all party and sectarian or selfish | and entail upon the human family countless and fear- 

my though nat the pie— ; - | * “ell at . ad ee 
a of the people—of the North did not traminels, and so fitted to please only the free, who} ful woes. All this is directly opposed to the spirit of 


yte th 


consequences which might flow [are now but few in numbers, yet it is, in iny estima-! Christ's life and word; and you must reject it, ‘or give 


silent condemnation of that mad _ spirit tion, the cheapest paper published in the United | Up the Gospel of Jesus. But Reason has something 


® is grown fiendish under the insane teachings 
G nf Swith, and Phillips, and dangerous an- 

, rher-Jow doctrines—the effective organiza- 
leadership—of Wm. H. Seward, 

the political increase of the seed sown 


inbruted advocates of amalgama- 


tana 


rro equality 


y of no better occasion than the present 

to expr thoughts that we have long entertained 
» growth of abolitionism, and the spread 

igher law doctrines which manifested 

s practically in the escape of Crafts, the 

ne, the Syracuse outrage, and the 


tic people of the North have not been 
. thei 
fully understood the responsibility 


to the results ot own supineness, 
them. They seem to believe “that one 

1 community cannot be held re sponsible 
fler by, the ernmes committed by 
Practically, this is a great mistake, 
Is not every State proud of her illustrious sons? Is 
phia proud of Franklin? Is not West- 

proud of Washington? Toa great extent, 

nity is regarded as a unit; and although 

ial has his separate and distinct rmghts, 


1 WGivid 


ties, and responsibilities, yet he feels that he is a 
went element, as it were, of his community, 
ght to rejoice in its fair fame, even though 

was anborn when it was achieved. Why, then, 
sensible and patriotic men—deluce them- 


s with the belief that one portion of a people 

r treason and commit Jawless outrages, and 

t be without shame ? 

» character of anti-slavery fanati- 
a8 arisen from the fuet that the sound and pa- 

triotic people of the North have been listless and in- 


belief that 


\ rinidab 


(ve, satisfying themselves with the 


vere in no manner implicated —forgettine, the 
Viat inaction may be as prolific of results as 
rency, Patriotism has been silent, while 
sim lias been vociferous. When but one 
i froma people, it is taken for the voice 
sentiment, and as such is followed by 
Had these facts been properly understood 


nin the beginning, abolitionisin would 
1 destroved in the germ, and the idea that 
iw higherthan the Constitution, binding 
¢ actions of men, would never have en- 


vis 


aa 


t people, 
F Years pagt, there have been abolition meetings 

North, and their resolutions and proceedings 
scattered throughout the country. They 
deen gotten np by men without character 
vat distant communities could not 

They may have been the work of 
" the absence of counter-movements, 
‘amanities considered them the work of the 
The supinenoss of the patriotic men of the 


w that fact 
~: Dut 


stant ¢ 


Vorth nas A double action: it encoursged the fanat- 
" the Ist, and gave them influence abroad. | 
2 vo niabitants of Lowell may, for | 

tw ANOW tothec 5 ! 


trary, be patriotic and loyal ; 
inptiotic men in Lowell met 
‘padvciy declared that they would pro- 
Save, and resist the law, by armed 
iration has been heard 

ithe result ia, that Lowell stands 

: s committed against the laws— 
wP,, esson, ‘The political aspirant who 
: ead himself to that community will 

“'Y, and will form combinations with 

nt, and give a wider and more fatal 


. ‘lence, Why, we ask, was Shadrach 
ston 2 : 


r deci 


Ost 


‘_ Why was the law put at de- 
cove? Why wags Gorsuch murdered 
P Bo B cause the patriotic portions of the 

i “On, OF Syr rcuse, of Christiana, and of | 
& withe oe. the North, had tolerated in their 
-  moustrance, without protest, without 
PeracUng exertions > } Je sed 
¥ ond S ions, men who Cepouncec 


1 Urged ry 


sistance to the law, until besot- 
convinced that they had the 
law, 

law-abiding people of the non- 
‘tes will reflect upon these things, 
on as will satisfy all portions of 
that the fugitive slave jaw, like all 
Se upheld. There may be no actual 
Ny yet the ¢ Mpromise measures 
tive, and not a remedy, if the pub- 
stantly harassed and excited by ab- 
gher-law outrage, Anti-slavery ha- 
itinually heard within the halls of 
ere are loud-voiced organizations 
* “ithout the halls of Congress. The 
is but the consequence—the 
= ‘he people, Whenever dangerous 
a vif Sentiments, patriotic men should 
Wheneve; abolition Jaw-breakers at- 
fe to public sentiment by town and 
g, then the law-loving: men should 
"and el y promulgating their sentiments in 
“y Meetings. Whenever violent men 
t the law, the good citizen should 
“eraination to uphold and sustain it. 
Rey o clamor of fanaticism will be un- 
a a batics will slink away to their hiding- 
ssdircs do when daylight comes, 1 
1 that the Compromise has been 
hot executed cordially as a law of the 
$ but little that the Union has been 
ent dangers, if others are to be urged 
““i8U0n measures are useless, unless 
Mlitne, ©? Jealousy, uneasiness, and strife. 
Ces but do their duty, and their pub- 

‘ 9¢ beld in due subjection. 
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z defy the 
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nen 


Free-soilism has destroyed the 
ree cane as it will every where else in 
“ she; ss the sensible, reflecting, national 
ery , = their strength, and, discarding 
"rien Bren Ain 4 on the old platform, sustain 
“toned ee ples, listen to the counsels of their 
ch, @8ders, and turn their whole strength 


the ¢, 
Common enemy. —Syracuse Star. 





Its | 


| States. 


' 
jto whom this number goes, take it for one year? 
' 
| thenceforward to be without it. 

Yours, for truth and right, 


DANIEL FOSTER. 
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‘THE BIBLE NOT AN INSPIRED BOOK: 


A SERMON, 


PREACHED BY DANIEL FOSTER, 


In Concord, October 26, 1851, and published in the Lib- 
erator by request. 


| 


Joun xviii. 37, and Joun i. 17. ‘To this end was 
I born, and for this cause came I into the world, that 
I should bear witness unto the truth, The law was 


given by Moses, but grace and truth came by Jesus | 


| Christ.’ 


| On these passages I propose to-day to found a dis- 


jeussion of the Bible Question. The issue has been 
| he re raised in such a direct way, that I wish, at once, 
and in a manly, Christian spirit, to meet it, whether 
it be infidelity to deny the plenary inspiration of the 
| Bible. 


lis popularly ealled the evangelical faith, I am called 


For this denial of a cherished dogma of what 
jan intidel. I am not troubled at all by this charge. 
It matters not to me what the Pharisees of this day 
| say of me, so long as 1 am conscidus of having the ap- 
probation of the spirit of Christ. 
| time, I deem it my duty to give you the reasons of the 


But just at this} 


| belief which I cherish in regard to the doctrine of in- 


Spiration. I only ask of you a candid, attentive hear- | 


ing, and a thorough investigation of the subject. | 
We are told by the majority of those who have cho- | 
isen the ministry as their profession, who claim to be 


| the conservators of religion, end the especial defend- 
fers of the truth, that the Bible is the word of God, 
in which is revealed to us all truth necessary to man's | 
| highest welfare, and to his ultimate salvation from all 

levil; that this truth is given to usin the best possi 

[ble manner, and without any mistake or falsehood ; | 
that the whole Bible, from Genesis to Revelation, is | 
igiven by the direct inspiration of the mind of God | 


| that it contains just what God has revealed, through | 
| chosen and inspired men, and no more; that its facts, ; 
its commands, its threatenings, its spirit, its doctrir.es, 
| are not at all human, but wholly divine. We are to 
| receive the Bible as paramount to Reason, and as bind- 
ling upon the conscience in all matters of religious 
| faith and practice among men. ‘ 

| Such is a concise, candid and just statement of the 
| evangelical view of the Bible, which is now urged 
| upon us with the alternative of being denounced as 
| infidels, if we reject the monstrous absurdity. 

I shall try this view by the standard of Christ's 

| Life and Teachings, and by that Reason which God 

| has given to man, the possession of which alone jus- 

| tifies the statement, that man is created in the image 

and after the likeness of his Maker. According to 

| the statement of our text, Jesus came into the world} 
to bear witness to the truth. I will bring Iis testi- 

| mony to bear upon this question, and let that testi- 

| mony decide the issue before us to-day. In the sec- 

j}ond passage seleeted as my text, John makes a dis- 

l tinction between Moses and Christ, or rather between 

the system which Moses established and that which 

| Christ promulgated. Moses gave the Law. Truth and 

| Grace came by Jesus Christ. The contrast here pre- 

| sented to us is extremely significant, and I hope you 

| will bear it in mind during this discussion. 

| I shall first examine the Bible in points wherein it 

lis mistaken and unchristian. 

I shall then give you, briefly, my own views of in- 
| spiration, and of the proper use of the Bible. 

We read that, inthe beginning, God created man 
| sinless and free, and placed him in a paradise of beau- 
lty, where every thing ministered to his pleasure by 
| the gratification of each sense and longing of his na- 
lture. We are told that God planted a tree laden with 
beautiful fruit, the eating of which would give to 
man a_knowledge of good and of evil. Another tree 
by its side bore fruit, the partaker of which would 
thereby be endowed with immortality, with power of | 
endless life. Weare informed that our first parents | 
were told that they might eat of all the fruit of Eden 
save that which grew on these two trees. Of this 
lthey were strictly commanded not to partake, on 
penalty of losing God's favor, and of being deprived of 
llife. Eve was tempted, and did eat. Adam listened 
to her solicitation, and also partook of the forbidden 
| fruit In this act they beeame sinners, and entailed 
lupon the countless millions, who were to descend | 








from a common parentage, a sinful nature, a life of 
suffering, an inevitable death. 

Now I ask, does Christ or does Reason admit this 
narrative, with which the Bible opens, to be true? 
Search and determine for yourselves. 1 unhesitating- 
ly affirm, that it cannot be true. On its face it bears 
the impress of impossibility. Among the principles 
of the divine government which Christ and Reason 
make clear, these propositions are fundamental truths, 
viz: God is the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. 
In the Past, Now, and in the Future, he is the 
same glorious Being of infinite Love and Excellence. 
In him there is no variableness or shadow of turning. 
He cannot tempt any one to sin. His desire is fer- 
vent and enduring for the happ‘ness of each one o} 
his numberless subjects. He gives no command which 





Will not some of the friends in Concord, | 


| My word for it, if they do, they will be unwilling | 


| also to do with this story. 


/* Adam and Eve, having 
| bodies formed of perixvhable matter, in accordance 
with the laws of nature, must wear out and die, To 
reach this result, it was not necessary that they should 
eat of the fruit of a particular tree. Their bodies 
were mortal from the first, If they had not a dis- 
eriminating knowledge of good and evil, when first 
}ereated and endowed with a living soul, then they 
It 


manifest absurdity, whoever states it, and wherever 


were not moral agents, and could not sin. is a 


found, that there cver was a tree of life, the eating 





of whose fruit would confer immortality upon the par- 
l taker. We have, then, no alternative. We are forced to 
conclude that the writer or compiler of Genesis, in 
| this instance, relates a myth of the dim and distant 
past, which accorded with the superstition of his own 
|time. But he must be mistaken in this whole mat- 
| ter; for, if he is correct, then God is tyrannical, and 
!malicious, and unreasonable; a charge not to lie, 
lfor a momunt, even in thought, agaiast the Fe- 
‘ther and tender Friend of man. Where, then, stands 
ithis claim for the plenary inspiration of the Bible? 

Passing by many intervening statements in Gen- 
| esis, which I should be glad to notice, had I time, I 
jeall your altention to a circumstance in the life of 
| Abraham, in the narration of which there is a palpa- 


ble mistake. We are told that God commanded Abra- 


| ham to take the life of Isaac his son, in a sacrifice to 


be offered to his Maker; but the pious father went 
forth accordingly, and bound Isaac upon the altar, 
and stretched out his hand to slay his beloved child ; 
but when he was upon the point of plunging the knife 
into his own son's heart, the voice of the angel of the 
Lord accosted him, and directed him to spare his son. 

In regard to this story I affirm, that the spirit .of 
Christ and unperverted Reason alike revolt from the 
whole statement, and stampit asa lie. God could not 
lay such a command on a father, could not establish 
such a cruel precedent, could not so trifle with a pa- 
rent's love, could not so set aside the beautiful order 
of his government, and forever mar his own absolute 
excellence of character, as the imposition of such a 
command would have done. Here, again, the writer 
of Genesis has related a myth which was consonant 
In the light of 
Christ and Conscience, we pronounce the statement 
wholly destitute of truth. And if I am right in this, 
you sce that the doctrine of the plenary inspiration of 
the Bible is not true. 


wi'h the superstition of a dark age. 


Now look at the story of Jacob and Esau. Isaac 
sends out Esau, his beloved child, to procure for him 
some of his favorite venison, that he may eat thereof, 
and thus pronounce upon his son a blessing which 
was supposed capable of conferring upon him peculiar 
privileges. Rebecca plots with Jacob, and carries out 
a deception by which he passes himself off as Esau 
upon his blind old father, and thus secures to him- 
self the blessing designed for another. We are gravely 
told that God sanctioned this unnatual fraud by eon- 
firming the blessing, thus obtained, to the wicked 
and perjured Jacob, and to his posterity after him. 
God is represented as loving Jacob, and hating Esau— 
as choosing and blessing the one, even in his unpar- 
alleled criminality, whileithe other is rejected,and de- 
nied a blessing on reasons purely arbitrary and un- 
just. God is no respecter of persons. He recognizes 
no distinctions between one man and another, as 
competent to affect his choice, except moral distinc- 
tions. Thisis true, if Christ’s teachings are true, or 
if the intuitions of humanity are to be reiied upon. 
Which, then, must I believe? Is Christ and is Reason 
right; or are they false, and this myth of a dark age 

My conclusion is, that this whole 
God never had anything to do with 


true? Judge ye. 
story is false. 
such deception as is here portrayed, except in main- 
taining his own just laws against the sin. In view 
of Christ and Conscience, the whole story about 
Jacob's election and Esau’s reprobation is necessariiy 
untrue. The serene, unchangeable, and beneficent 
government of God over man is no more to be charged 
with the wrong which this narrative fixes upon it, 
than by the Je Deums, chanted at Rome, over the 
Bartholomew massacre; or by the equally impious 
thanksgivings offered in the pulpits of the Church of 
England over the recent massacre of the Seikhs of 
Affzhanistan ; or by our fathers’ wicked offerings of 
public prayers over the desolations they brought upon 
the poor Indians of this country. God never inspired 
such injustice. 

I call your attention now to a brief examination of 
the Mosaic Code, the policy of the Hebrew Com- 
monwealth, for which the express and entire approv- 
al of God is claimed. Nay more, it is claimed that 
God himself endited this code and ordained this pol- 
icy through Moses, whom he used as his instrument, 
in consummating a divine anda heavenly work. Let 
me say here, that I regard Moses with much rever- 
ence and love. Iadmit thathe was one of the re- 
markable prophets of God, as Confucius was among 
the Chinese, » burning and a shining light, when 
judged in view of the darkness of his day. He found- 
ed institutions and established great principles which 
were far in advance of his age, which were to exert 
an important influence in securing human progress. 
But I affirm, that God did not and could not,. con- 
sistently, so interfere with him, as to destroy or di- 
minish his freedom and personal responsibility. In 





. > 


the organization of the Hebrew state, and in the estab- 


God, legislated in the name of the Lord, and brought 
the phrase, Thus saith the Lord, to confirm and fix 
each statute in the public*mind and conscience. And 
in, this Moses was honest. He held communion with 
God,and-did undoubtedly aim at the establish ment 
of justice. Bat he legislated with human prejudices 
and human frailties, in a dark age, and for a besotted 
people. His system was in many respects beautiful 
and divine. In many others, it was dark, inhuman, 
barbarous, wicked. It seems to me folly or dishon- 
esty to claim for Moses, as many do, the full inspira- 


brotherhood of heaven here established, 


of the Mosaic code, for which the inspiration of God's 


idea, 
because a descendant from Abraham. It makes a dis- 
on religious forms and, descent alone. It makes cir- 
cumcision necessary to salvation, and shuts out from 
the pale of religious fellowship and communion all 
who have not received this bioody and cruel rite, no 
matter how earnest the desire and effort to do right 
and obey the divine law. It denominates and treats 
as heathen, strangers, and barbarians, all who belong 
not to the Jewish Commonwealth. I: fosters the spirit 
of pride and bigotry, and under its influence, the Jews 
at length became the proudest, most bigoted, and most 
wicked nation on the earth. Now you see at once 
how entirely this sectarian spirit is opposed to the 
spirit of Christ, and to unperverted Reason. Christ 
loves all nations with equal fervency. He preaches 
the gospel of peace on earth and good will to man.— 
He of- 
fers free salvation, and urges his offered blessing upon 
all men. 
Father.’ He breaks down the partition wall which 
Moses built up, and encloses all men in the loving 
unity of a common brotherhood. And in breaking 
down that partition wall, he demonstrates the sin of 
its erection, and proves, conclusively, that the eternal 


He seeks to bless and eave the whole world. 


He instructs all men tosay in prayer, * Our 


and unchangeable Father, by whose direction it is 
now razed, so that not one stone stands upon another 
of its hateful battlements, never ereeted it nor sanc- 
tioned its construction. Reason, freed from the tram- 
mels of prejudice, conducts us to the same conclu- 
sion as that to which the words and life of Jesus Jead 
us, viz : that the sectarianism of the Mosaic code, of 
the old Hebrew faith, was the product of a dark and 
a guilty age, through whose influence upon its found- 


| er, Moses was led to sanctioa this wicked principle. 


The Law as given by Moses sanctioned and enjoined 
the principle of retaliation. Its language is, an eye for 
an eye, atooth for a tooth. The Old Testament wri- 
ters nowhere teach the sublime duty of forgiveness and 
love towards enemies and persccutors. But Christ di- 
rectly set aside this principle of revenge, as inherently 
and always wicked. His language is, ‘I say unto you, 
render not evil for evil, love your enemies, bless them 
that hate you, do good to them that injure you, pray 
for them that perseeute you.” The revengeful spirit 
of the Mosaic Law, and the forgiving spirit of the 
Christian Law, are as opposite as Zenith is from Nadir. 
The one is right, and the other necessarily and always 
wrong. Christ is right, and you know he is; then 
Moses, and Joshua, and David, and Elijah, are wrong. 
Christ and Conscience alike reject the monstrous claim. 


The Law given by Moses enjoins aggression and 
exterminating war, and all the Old Testament legis- 
lators practised according to its injunction in this par- 
ticular. According to that account which is said to 
be the inspired word of God, the Israclites were com- 
manded to make war upon the inhahitants of Canaan 
and exterminate them, slaughtering in cold biood,after 
the rage of battle had cooled, the aged and the young, 
women and children, in utter disregard of the cries 
for mercy from the detenceless and unhappy victims 
of this infernal policy. We are told that God com- 
manded al! this, and that he aided them in this dia- 
bolical work. We are required even to believe that 
God set aside the laws of Nature, and caused the sun 
to appear to be fixed, foran hour, in one point of the 
heavens, while Joshua led the host of Israclin an act 
of furious slaughter against a flying and beseeching 
multitude, which would have justly called down upon 
the head of Tamarlane or Nero the execration of man- 
kind. And we are denounced as infidels when we 
question and disprove this blasphemous claim. Pause 
and ask yourselves, what idea the people of Canaan 
would get of the God of the Israelites, through the 
merciless forays against them, made in hisname. How 
dark and sanguinary his character would appear 
through this medium of vindictive and exterminating 
war. Who can wonder thot the nations around 
never embraced the bloody religion of the Jews ? 


Our fathers, in the settlement of this country, fol- 
lowed the warlike teachings of the Mosaic Law, in 
their treatment of the Indians, whom they robbed 
and killed, as they impiously claimed, for the glory 
of God. And who wonders that the sons of the for- 
est refused, with utter scorn, to acknowledge the white 
man’s God! He was the exponent to them, as the 
God of the Hebrews was to the Canaanites, of aly 
that is unjust, and cruel, and diabolical. And what 
is the position of Christ on this matter? * Blessed 
are the peace-makers, for they shall be called the 
children of God,’ is his explicit statement. Its oppo- 
site, then, is truae:—* Cursed are the war-makers, for 
they shall be called the children of the Devil.’— 
What song ushered in the advent of the Redeemer ? 
Hear its significant words—‘ Peace on earth, and good 
will to man.’ What is the distinguishing title of our 
Savior? Listen to its sweet sound—* Prince of Peace.’ 
Of course, then, Satan, his opposite and enemy, is 
the Prince of War. Christ forbids all war. He 
commands his disciples to contend against injustice 
and wrong, clothed in the panoply of heaven, armed 
with the spirit of love; to be meek, and lowly, and 
forgiving, while they are, at the same time, bold, ear- 
nest, uncompromising, faithful in their testimor y for 
the truth. This settles the question ‘beyond all dis 


lishment of his code, Moses claimed the sanction of 


tion of God's mind. This claim in regard to Moses 
and to all other fallible men must be set aside, as un- 
tenable, before this world can be redeemed and the 


Let us now look at some of the wicked principles 
mind is claimed, without gospel or reason. The law 
which was given by Moses is based on the sectarian 


It supposes the Jew to be the favorite of God 


tinction between the Jew and the Gentile, which rests 


sanction of God for their barbarous and unjust wars, 
were mistaken. God was opposed to such conduct 
then as much as he is now, and as much as he was in 
the days of Christ’s sojourn on the earth. Reason con- 
ducts us also to the same conclusion. We are told 
that God commanded the Hebrew nation to excermi- 
nate the tribes of Canaan, and to take forcible pos- 
session of their land. Well, now, does God cver 
command that which cannot be done? By no means. 
But the Jews were utterly unabie to exterminate the 
Canaanites. They tried to do it, and never came 
within sight of such a consummation. 
took an impossibility. 
cruel purpose. 


They under- 
They could not compass their 
They were uniformly unsuccessful in 
their efforts to reach the inhuman result. And this 
shows clearly that God did not give the sevage com- 
mand. Nay, more; they took the sword, became a 
warlike people, and they were miserably punished by 
the sword, according to the first principle which Christ 
announced, that they who take the sword shall perish 
by the same. This shows; again, that God did not 
sanction the wars of the Jews. 
to advance the claim of inspiration in reference to this 
palpable and most outrageous wrong in the theory 
and conduct of the Old Testament legislators and 
prophets. God's mind has no fellowship with this 
spirit. 

Look around you, and see the desolation which this 
terrible perversion of the truth works in all societies 
of men. Behold the striking contrast between the 
conduct of the disciples of Jesus, the men of peace, 
who settled Pennsylvania, and the disciples of Mo- 
ses, the men of war, who settled New England. The 
man of peace sat down with the wild savage of the 
woods in brotherly love. ‘The hatchet was buried 
deep in the earth. The educated Christian and the 
untamed son of Nuture grasped each other's hands 
in token of an amity, which they promised to observe 
‘while the sun and the moon should endure.’ The 
white man’s home was to be free to the red man 
whenever he might require a shelter there, Tne red 
man’s hospitality was pledged to the stranger who 
had come to dwell with him, whenever that hospital- 
ity should be needed and sought. They agreed to 
dwell together in peace, and to help each other with 
| brotherly love inevery time of need. Pern repre- 
| sented to them that the Great Spirit whom he and 
| his people worshipped was a father and a frie to the 
}red man as well as to the white man. He informed 
| them that God would withhold his blessing from 


It is impiety or folly 





i! them if they engaged in strife, but would make 
| them happy and prosperous if they lived and toiled 
| together as a band of brothers. He declared to them 
that it was a cardinal point in their religion to refrain 
| from all war and strife. They would not fight and 
| take the life of others even to save their own. And 
| lo, the olive branch of Christianity, which the Qua- 
| ker held out was accepted by the warlike but honest 
| Indian. It grew and spread its foliage thick around. 
| Beneath its protecting power, an infant settlement 
| grew up in peace. There was a prosperous state, 
without an armed citizen. There was perfect safety 
in the midst of warlike tribes. There were happy 
homes, filled with peaceful men and women and chil- 
The 
The di- 


dren, rapidly multiplying from year to year. 
fierce savage was tamed by Christian love. 





vinity of Christ’s law was manifest to all. 

How dark is the contrast of New England's early 
story! Our Puritan fathers followed the law and 
example of Moses. They spoke of the Indian as 
the heathen of the land. From Moses, they claimed 
the sanction of God for their exterminating wars with 
the Indian tribes areund them. By violence and 
fraud, they took from them their home’. They treat- 
ed them with utter contempt, as beings accursed of 
God, given over, as the Canaanites of old had been, 
according to the story of the Bible, by the divine jus- 
tice, to sweeping vengeance. These perverted views 
of God's character prevailed and guided the conduct 
of the settlers and founders of almost all the States in 
the New World. The sad results you see in our na- 
tion’s condition to-day. I question not the honesty 
of our fathers in holding such views. And yet I do 
not and cannot see how they could so cling to the 
vengeful spirit of the law which Moses gave, in a 
dark and cruel age, so long ago, while they had in 
their hands the system of grace and truth which was 
promulgated by Jesus Christ, with such divine pow- 
er of love, ina later and better day. I know how 
they were often provoked by the Indians; and I 
know, too, as you also do, that they first and most 
cruelly sinned against the red man. Had they pur- 
sued the Christian course that Penn did, they would 
have secured the same happy result. O, that we 
might learn wisdom by their mistakes ! 


Our Government is warlike, our people are war- 
like. Mexico seems to be just now our land of Cana- 
an. We have thus far followed with eagerness the 
career of ‘manifest destiny.” Our candidates for of- 
ficial honors reach the goal of their ambitious long- 
ings, quite often, for no other reason than a successful 
military caréetr. Four-fifths of our immense national 
revenues are swallowed uyp in the insatiable womb of 
a godless war system. Our own Commonwealth is 
rendcred infamous by a system of military encamp- 
ments, which entails upon us drunkenness, licen- 
liousness, and an unholy love of strife. Ministers, 
who profess to follow the Prince of Peace, and hon- 
orables, who legislate for us, are soon to meet, in a 
neighboring town, to lay the bones of those who fell 
in war in an areopagus, which is erected to do honor 
to the Prince of Strife. Armed men tramp heavily in 
our streets, as they guard the victims of the nation’s 
erime to the pirate ship on Long Wharf, or to the pri- 
sons of Pennsylvania. Bands of assassins, organized 
in this bloody land, invade the queen of the seas and 
the provinces of Mexico, for robbery and riot. And 
this impious claim of a corrupt church, that God in- 
spired the writers of the Bible, so that they gave ut- 
terance to the divine will, when they called to war 
and rapine, has produced this sad result; has cor- 
rupted religion, seared, as with a red hot iron,»the 
nation’s conscience, and driven us to the verge of 
ruin. 

In consequence of these warlike rules and practices 
which prevail under the Old Testament regime, we 
find in the Bible wrong views put forth of the dixine 
character. God is represented as a man of war. He 


in their behalf, Ie teaches the Psalmist’s fingers to 
war. He is constantly invoked to interpose and rain 
down fury and desolation upon the heads of his en- 
emies, to sweep them and their little ones away in 
one general tide of indiscrimivate ruif. This is 
shocking to a heart filled with the epirit of Chris- 
tian love, Christ sets his life and word against this 
view of the divine character. When his diseiples 
would have him call down fire from heaven upon the 
heads of those who rejected him, he rebuked them, 
telling them they realized not what spirit actuated 
them, and affirming that he came not to destroy, but 
to save men. The same spirit of love is may ifest in 
his prayer for his murderers. Now, I ask you, in all 
soberness, if you can conceive it possible, that the 
Infinite Love who sent Christ on his divine errand of 
saving mercy, did also send Moses and Joshua, and 
other Old Testament leaders, on a mission of ven- 
Was it not the 
divine mission, not to destroy men, but to save them, 
previous to Christ's day, as well as then? And did 
not those who entertained a different idea cherish a 
delusion ? 


geance against their fellow-men? 


Were not their ideas of the divine char- 
acter clearly wrong? The divine spirit was seen, even 
by the Roman centurion, in the prayer of love which 
the suffering, dying Savior offered, so that he invyol- 
untarily cried out, ‘Truly, this is the Son of God.’ 
Now, I put the question to your consciences, if it 
can be possible that the same spirit wrote or uttered 
the terrible imprecations of the Old Testament, as 
spoke those forgiving words on the cross? Christ 
represents God as the futher and friend of men, more 
willing to bless you than you can be to confer a favor 
ona darling child. He sets forth, in clear and sen- 
tentious terms, the brotherhood of man and the fa- 
therhood of God, as the fundamental principles of the 
divine government, of the economy of grace and 
truth which he made known. Do you not, then, see, 
at once, that these human views, which mar the Bible 
page, here and there, by representing God as a ‘ con- 
suming fire;’ as ‘taking vengeance on all them that 
know him not;’ as visiting, with vengeful ferocity, 
the sins of the fathers upon the children; as involv- 
ing in dire destruction the innocent with the guilty ; 
as consigning intelligent creatures of his own creative 
and sustaining power to a destiny of hopeless and 
eternal woe; do you not see that these views clothe 
God in a dress of terror, which shuts out all parental 
feelings, and inspires the man who entertain ssuch aw- 
| ful views of God's character, with sentiments dark, 
stern, gloomy, unlovely? Do you not see that such 
statements and views cannot be inspired of God? 
Reason, in its unperverted state, has an unerring intu- 
ition, a divine revelation, which rejects the moustrous 
claim, and fully and for ever exonerates God from the 
tyranny and crime so charged npon him. He is the 
father and friend, in whom you may trust with un- 
shaken confidence, that your destiny is secure, if you 
seek to know and obey His righteous law. 


In the law which Moses gave, it is ordained that 
the seventh day shall be kept as a Sabbath day, and 
whoever picks up sticks on that day shall be stoned 
to death. God is the same now as he was four thou- 
sand years ago; and if he ever sanctioned this statute, 
he sanctions it now. I ask, then, did Christ keep the 
Mosaic Sabbath? Did he not justify his disciples, 
when they were accused by the Pharisees, of breaking 
the Sabbath day, because they plucked the grain, and 
did eat, as they went through the corn field? Did he 
not purposely do his works of mercy often on the Sab- 
| bath, to reform thereby the superstition of the bigots 
Did he not say, the Son of man is Lord of 
the Sabbath day? And did he not declare that the 
Sabbath is made for the good of man? What means 
all this? To my mind, it proves, what Reason ber- 
self would affirm, that the Sabbath of the Mosaic law 
was not of divine appointment; that the cruel sever- 
ity with which the observance of the Mosaic Sabbath 
was enforced was abhorrent to the spirit of Infinite 
Love. I believe that the Sabbath of the Hebrew 
church was an institution of Auman appointment, 
hedged in and enforced hy human enactments, with 
whose vindictive spirit God has no fellowship at all. 
Christ came to bear witness to the truth, and his tes- 
timony on this point is too clear to be mistaken by 
the careful student of his life and word. 


of Judea? 


I will say only a word about the forms of reli- 
gious worship which weve adopted in the law which 
Moses gave. Were they appointed by the mind of 
God, or were they of human origin merely? We are 
in the habit of supposing that our own forms of pub- 
lic worship are matters of divine appointment, as 
also the forms of family prayer. But you examine 
the teachings of Christ in vain for any such settled 
forms. The truth undoubtedly is, that these are 
matters of Auman invention merely.” ‘ The hour com- 
eth,’ saith Jesus, ‘when the true worshippers shall 
worship the Father in spirit and in truth; for the 
Father seeketh such to worship him.’ ‘This declaration 
settles the question whether any particular form is 
essential to acceptable worship, and it shows us that 
the form is nothing, while the spirit of love, the 
heart-offering, is all important. We have no reason 
to suppose that Christ offered any audible prayer, 
either at the beginning or at the close of his Sermon 
on the Mount, or that he had any singing at that 
time. Christ earnestly and pointedly condemns the 
formality of the religious service of the Jews. He 
speaks of the heavy burden of these forms, He ab- 
rogates their heartless public prayers, and enjoins 
upon us only secret prayer. My own conclusion from 
all this is, that the forms of the Jewish church were 
not appointed by infinite wisdom, but were the result 
of human and finite wisdom entirely. And if this be 
so, you have another point on which the claim of the 
plenary inspiration of the Bible is shown to be un- 
founded. 
1 wish now to call your attention to the position 
which woman occupies under the law given by Moses. 
There is a sacredness in our idea of home, of all its 
relations, and particularly of the relation which unites 
in one, husband and wife. In the well regulated 
home, where pure affection joins the members in one 
harmonious cirele, there are joy and gladness, such 
as prevail in the bright home above, where dwell the 
saints and angels. Man was endowed with this 
culiar happiness; and no one, man, woman or 

is perfectly happy, and progressing heaveaward, un- 








and other Old Testament leaders, in claiming the 





accompanies the Israelites to their battles, and fights 


der the best possible auspices, who is destitute of 
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holy home of eeture and earnest affection. Whatev- 
er, therefore, has a tendency to purify and ennoble 
the home influences of this world, is good and god 

like} and whatever has a tendency to debase and 
mat the relations of home, is inherently and always 
bad and devilish. The institution of polygamy, which 
Moses allowed in the law, and which the judges and 
kings and great men of the Hebrew nation practised, 
is the most effectual destroyer of the sacred rights of 
home of all wicked institutions that have ever pre 

vailed among men. The direct and the inevitable 
tendency of the system is, to make the husband a ty- 
rant and the wife a slave. Wherever it has lifted its 
head, it has debauched the public sentiment, and sown 
broadcast in the social state, lust, effeminacy, debase- 
ment, ruin, death. It snatches from woman all in- 
ducement to strive with noble and patient persever- 
ance to improve and elevate herself. It makes her 
trifling, mindless, vain, intriguing, deceitful and un- 
lovely ; and then the ruin which it works upon her 
ed asa reason for keeping her ever in a servile, 
She is one of many toys, chosen 





is urg 
degraded position. 
by her lord to minister to his seifish pleasure. It 





becomes her great aim to please his fincy, and to be 
his favorite toy. Her heart is on fire with envy and | 
jealousy towards others, who dispute her claim to the 

company and attentions of her carthly lord and mas- 

ter. There can be no such thing, in her experience, | 
as the pure and sweet joy which the beloved and in- | 
telligent wife daily and hourly knows, in the commu- | 
nion of a true home, wherein she dwells, on terms of 
equality, in acknowledged right and privilege, with 
her husband—the queen of that home, as he is the 
king. This most wicked system was introduced by 
Moses into. the social policy of the Hebrews; and we 
are required to believe that he was acting under the 
direction of God's mind, and in obedience to a speciad | 
inepiration, when he established this system. I hes- 


State not to say, that no claim more impious and mon- | 
&trous than this was ever put forth, by man, in the| 
name of God. I could just as soon subscribe to the 
claim of the corrupt Tetzel, who affirmed that he had} 


power from the head of the Holy Church to grant | 


plenary indulgence to sin, on the payment of money, 
The whole legislation of the Hebrew 


as to this. | 
church, so far as woman was concerned, was partial, | 
unjust, and oppressive. The daughter was given in| 
marriage, not where her heart went, but where her 
father pleased. For the most trivial reasons, her hus- 
band could give a bill of divorcement, and turn her 
from his home. At home and abroad, she was treated 
What, now, is the bearing of 
He says—‘ In 


The ‘ beginning’ here 


as an inferior being. 
Christ's word and life on this point ? 
the beginning, it was not so.’ 
refers to the creation and original settlement of man! 
in this world ; and then the kind Father, who breath- | 
ed into man the breath of life, who impressed on his 
soul the living sense of justice and right and truth, 
who gave him a conscience as his monitor and guide, 
in the effort to reach a true life, established the fam- 
ily relation, and put therein one man and one woman, 
as husband and wife, as equal companions, as indisso- 
luble friends. Christ speaks of the true marriage as a 
union which Gop establishes. God joins in a union 
of love and harmony those who are truly married, 
and the divine law, as expounded by the great Teach- 
er, before whose behests I reverently bow, is, ‘ Let no 
man sunder what God hath joined.’ But Moses al- 
lowed this wicked system, which contravenes the orig- 
inal and irrepealable law of God, which sunders, at the 
will of an irresponsible tyrant, the most sacred rela- 
tion of life—and does this terrible wrong, also, in di- 
And why did Mo- 
Because of the 


rect opposition to the divine law. 
ses do this? Christ gives the reason. 
hardness of the Hebrew heart. 


wedded to this cherished indulgence. 


He found the people 
He had not 
the moral courage to stand out against this cruel pur- 
pose. Probably he did not realize the enormity of 
the institution. Doubtless, he was greatly influenced 
by the prejudices of early education and early associ- 
ation, so that he was incapable of taking a just view 
of the question of woman's true position, duty and 
influence in the social state; and so, according to the 
express declaration of Christ, Moses enacted laws re- 
Now, 


these men who tell us that the whole Bible is from 


specting woman which God did not sanction. 


God, take issue, as you see, inso doing, with the great | 
‘Teacher, the wisest and the best, who came to bear 
w.tness to the truth, and to introduce to the notice of | 
men the system of grace and truth, which is of and} 
This claim of the direct and full in- | 
It} 


strikes down the radical, reformatory truths of Christ's 


from God alone. 
spiration of the Bible, then, is really infidelity. 


gospel, and perpetuates the social wrongs which. des- | 


olate the world. In Christ, there is no distinction 
Consequently, that dis- | 


| 


between man and woman. 


tinction, which did prevail in the Hebrew policy, was 
The life | 


> pees ‘ . il 
of Christ teaches the same icsson on this subject as his | 


never sanctioned by our heavenly Father. 
word. He had the perfection of womanly grace and | 
manly fortitude, of feminine sensibility and mascu- | 
line firmness, of the true woman's innocency, and the 
true man’s power over the world. It is a significant 
representation of Christ’s relation to woman, the| 


Evangelist’s statement, that his only human parent | 
was woman. Jesus was ever the special friend of} 


woman, and inspired in her heart towards himself a 





more enduring «affection than in the hearts of his cho- | 


When fear overcame the love of the} 
| 
| 


sen apostles, 
apostles, and drove them from their Master's presence, 
in his hour of peril and extreme suffering, the noble 
women, who had so often listened entranced to the | 


Savior’s divine teachings, were constant and true. 


They stood around their Lord and brother, and gave | 
him the offering of their love and sympathy in the 
dark hour of his trial. They were first at the sepul- | 
chre, and they carried to the despairing disciples the | 
news of Christ's resurrection. Christ's treatment of | 
woman is one of the surest evidences, to my mind, of | 
the truth of his claim to be received as the Son of | 
And wherever Chris- | 
tianity has gone forth, its high mission has been, | 
among other reforms, to emancipate woman from her | 
unjust and galling thraldom, and to introduce her! 
into the social state as the equal, in power, in respon- 
If this} 
great work is not yet done, in any part of the world, | 


the reason is dbvious. 


God and the Redeemer of men. 


sibility, in duty, and in privilege, of man. 


Christianity has not yet con- | 
quered Judaism, and all other kindred systems of | 
partial development and partial reform. When the| 
glad day arrives that the will of God is done here as 

it is in heaven, when the earth shall be peopled by} 
one holy and happy brotherhood, as heaven now is, 
then woman will be the equal companion of man. In} 
behalf of the momentous reform which now begins to 

agitate society for the recognition of woman's right to} 
entire social and religious equality with man, I fully | 
and joyfully pledge my humble influence. ; 


But I am asked, did not Pau! command the wife to! 
be subjeet to her husband? Did he not enjoin silence 
upon her in the churches? Did he not direct her to} 
ask her husband at home, it she would learn any | 
thing? Did he not represent the husband to be the| 
head of the wife, even as Christ is the heed of the! 
Charch? Did he not regard and speak of woman as | 
occupying an inferior position in the social state? I} 


admit all this, without one jot of Oberlin reservation | 
or explanstion ; and then I answer the objection by | 
showing, in the light of Christ and conscience, that | 
Paul was mistaken in these views. His education 
and carly associations unfited him to be a true 
teacher on this point. He was a Jew, educated after 
the order of the strictest phariseeism, and he had the 
Jewish view of the Scriptures, and of woman's capac- 
ity, responsibility and duty. I have endeavored to 
show, by the life and word of Christ, and by reason, 
that. these Jewish views were radically wrong. It is 
clear that Paul never got rid of al? his Jewish preju- 
dices. It is the extreme of folly to suppose that 
God so acted upon the mind of Paul, or of any other 
man, as destroy his personal identity, or affect his 








personal freedom and responsibility. God did not 


correct the prejudices of Paul's mind. So far as this 
was done at all, it was the work of the apostle him- 
self, acting asa free, responsible man. Paul's views, 
then, about woman's destiny in the Christian broth- 
erhood, were not in accordance with Christ or con- 
science, and therefore, were not inspired. They were 
Mosaic, Jewish, partial, wrong, and, without hesita- 
tion, I reject them, as no part of the word of God. — 

There is only one other point connected with the 
topic I am now discussing which I shall present to 
you in this discourse, and that is, the institution of 
slavery, under the law which Moses gave. A great 
deal has been said, within a few years, about the Bible 
view of slavery. Some men have tried to show that 
the Bible does not justify slavery. Others have at- 
tempted to prove, from the Bible, that God has ordain- 
ed slavery as a necessary and proper relation in the 
s>cial state in this world. The former find in the 
Bible principles which utterly condemn slavery, in 
all its hateful forms. Christ and conscience being 
judges in the ease, these principles are divine, 
and form a part of the word of God. The latter 
find it stated in the Bible, that Noah cursed one of 
his sons, and declared that his posterity should be 
ens'aved. They find slavery legalized and regulated 
in the Mosaic code, and, under certain circumstances, 
they find it provided that the slave shall remain in 
bondage all his days. ‘They read of Paul's returning 
Onesimus to Philemon, and they conclude that this 
is a sanction for the return of fugitive slaves. They 
hear Paul’s command to Christians to obey the pow- 
ers that be, and they conclude that this binds their 
conscience to obey the compromises of the Constitu- 
tion, and all the infernal laws which our government 
may pass in behalf of oppression. While there is no 
doubt about the existence of slavery under the Mosaic 
law, I see no evidence which begins to satisfy me 
that Paul was guilty of the heaven-daring felony of 
sending a runaway slave back to his chains, nor that 
he who was ready to die for the Christian faith, and 
who did receive the martyr’s crown, ever counselled 
obedience to what he knew to be a wicked law. But 
this much is clear; if you admit the doctrine that 
the Bible is the word of God—is all given by in- 
spiration of God—that God directed Noah to curse 
Iam, and to announce the divine purpose that Cana- 
an should be in a state of servitude to his brethren, 
and that God directed and moved Moses to establish 
slavery in the Hebrew church and state, then, to be 
consistent, you must take your stand with J. C, Cal- 
houn and Wm. M. Rogers, with Daniel Webster and 
Moses Stuart, with Caleb Cushing and Doctor Dewey, 
whose position is, that slavery is an institution of 
God’s ordering and upholding. I want you should 
definitely understand, that the true reformer, who 
sets his whole moral force against social injustice and 
wrong, and in behalf of the universal brotherhood, 
cannot hold on to the nectrine of the plenary inspira- 
tion of the Bible. Humanity must strike down that 
pillar of superstition, on which slavery, war, bigotry 
and sect rest, or fall herself, to rise no more. 

Christ says nothing directly upon this sin of en- 


slaving man. It was not necessary that he should. 


right—e life of love. Abraham was doubtless a 


spirit; but in no such way as to destroy, or dimin- 
ish, at all, his own freedom and responsibility, in each 
act of his life. In just that way you may be and 
should be inspired. It is absurd to suppose that one 


and he expressed many sublime and pre- 
cious truths. But he was biased, and went wrong 
in many of his views, as I have shown, This could 
not be prevented by the Divine Spirit ; for Moses was 
free, and acted freely in the founding of the Jewish 
state. The writers of the Old Testament followed 
out the principles of the Mosaic code, and some im- 
proved very much upon the Law which was given 
by Moses. This is especially true of Isaiah, the most 
sublime and heavenly-minded of all who wrote the 
Old Testament Scriptures. The Evangelists and the 
apostles were still more under the influence of in- 
spiring truth. They drank more constantly at the 
fountain of trath, and their teachings were not marred 
so radically with erroneous views as were the instruc- 
tions of the Old Testament. Besides, they preached 
and wrote in a certain stage of the world’s pro- 
gress, which demanded an application of truth, in 
many important respects, different from that which 
our times need and demand. My liberty is not, then, 
to be cireumscribed by the rules which they enacted. 
I think I can show, to the entire satisfaction of any 
candid, intelligent mind, that the Jewish apostles were 
influenced by prejudice, on some momentqus ques- 
tions, to such an extent as to vitiate altogether their 
testimony on those points. Paul's views of woman 
furnish a case in point. The views entertained by 
the apostles of the Divine character and government, 
views drawn from the Old Testament Scriptures, 
which they regarded, in common with their country- 
men, with an undue reverence, caused them often to 
err when preaching what they called ‘the terrors of 
the Lord.’ They were inspired, I admit; but in no 
sense in which you may not be. Other men, {for in- 
stance, Confucius, Zoroaster, Pythagoras, Socrates, 
Plato, Kempis, Swedenborg, Penn, Wesley, were in- 
spired men. Mrs. Fry, in Newgate, was full of inspi- 
ration, as she sought to reclaim the wretched, degra- 
ded prisoners of that English hell, from the ruin of 
unrestrained sin. Howard, in the dungeons of Eu- 
rope, was inspired and sustained by the Divine Spirit, 


child of God, and guided, more or less, by God's} 


“has had a monopoly of inspiration. Moses or 





in the prosecution of his self-denying, heavenly ; 
work. Clarkson was inspired, when pleading and | 


wearing himself out in behalf of the despised ne- | 
gro. Every good man is inspired. Every good word | 
and thought and deed form a part of the great inspired | 
work which is going on, and will go on, till all wrong. 
and wretchedness are no more. Revelation, like life| 
itself, is, of course, progressive. What folly to confine | 
God to any book, and make that the Alpha and Ome- | 
ga of truth! I receive Christ's teachings as infallible. 

He occupies to my soul a position which no other | 
teacher does. Give me the words of Christ, and I re- 
ceive them as wholly true. But, remember, we have. 
only reports of his instruction, made after the estab- 

lishment of the new faith, by men, who report from 





His business, as a teacher, was to give general princi- | memory the words of Him who spake with such 


ples, which should apply to all human wrongs, and| wonderful power. 
You apply these principles to the sin infallibly correct. They are made by good men, and: 


remove them. 


These reports are evidently not 


of oppression, the direct form of which is slavery, and | are, in the main, no doubt, correct so far as they go. 


you find full, entire reprobation of the terrible wrong. | 


As ye would wish to be done by, so do ye to others, 


We are fully competent to make the discovery for 
ourselves of mistakes in the Gospels of Matthew, 


is the sum of Christ’s teachings about man’s duty to Mark, Luke and John. God has not left himselt 


Love God, your heavenly Father, and | 
| 


his brother. 
man, your brother, is given as the whole moral duty 


of man, by our Savior. Christ announces the father- | 


hood of God and the brotherhood of man, asthe eter- | 
nal, unchangeable relation of man to man, and to the 
great First Cause of lie. He makes himself the rep- 
resentative man, in whom every child of earth has a 
kindred interest and claim. The acts of kindness, the 
offices of love, the expression of sympathy, which 
one man offers to his brother in his hour of distress 
and extreme need, are received and rewarded by 
Christ as, in fact, offered to himself. Tle says, ‘In 
doing this kind act to my poor, naked, sick, hungry, 
I will 


So, also, acts of injus- 


thirsty, chained brother, ye ministered to me, 
give you a precious reward.’ 
tice—the cruel abandonment of his brother, whom he 
saw in suffering need, by one able to give relief, but 
so indifferent about his perishing brother as to pass 
by unheeding—are received and punished by Christ 
as, in fact, the expression of scorn and hatred against 
himself. ‘In wronging thus my poor, naked, sick, 
hungry, thirsty, chained brother,’ says Jesus, ‘ye did 
And 


now, I submit to unperverted Reason, that Christ 


it evento me. I will recompense your crime.’ 
could have said nothing stronger than all this against 
slavery. Nay, more—words of direct condemnation 
could not compress such moral power against oppres- 
sion as do these perfect principles. His word and his 
life thus condemn slavery, whether it flourishes under 
the Mosaic Christ is 


against the damning wrong which is forced upon man, 


or the Federal Constitution. 
both in Palestine and in the United States of Ameri- , 
ca, when he is taken from the high place of his man. | 
hood, and is hurried down, a degraded chattel, to herd 
with the dumb brutes. Reason confirms the decision | 
as true and just. 





And now, I think I have shown you, by the) 
teaching and life of Christ, and by the testimony | 
of unperverted Reason, that the claim is false, | 
which is put forth from so many pulpits around you, | 
that the Bible, the whole Bible, from Genesis to Rev- | 
elution, is the word of God. It is a dark superstition. 
It is the foundation of the sectarian divisions, of the/ 


war systems, of the fearful enslavement and debase- | 


ment of man, which we see around us, in our own and } 


May the truth! 
set you free from the terrible power of this delusion, 


in other professedly Christian lands. 


and may you serve God by loving and helping the | 
members of the human brotherhood, even as Christ | 
loved and aided suffering man ! | 

I shall be as brief as possible in giving you my own | 
views of inspiration, and of the proper use of the Bi- | 
ble. I believe that ail truth is the word of God. | 
All may hold communion with God, even as the| 
child may commune with the fond parent. The laws | 
The 
child experiences the love of the parent, in kin’ness 


of this intercourse are simple and obvious. 


bestowed, and this experience begets an affection in 
the heart of the child. Love naturally induces those 
who feel its power to seek the socicty and sympathy 
and counsel of the loved one; and dear friends com- 
mune with each other, though ocean's fathomless 
waves roll between their respective places of abode; 
by the thoughts of tenderness; by the sympathies of 
spirit; by the fond memones of past association ; by 
familiar objects, which remind of the absent friend; 
by mutual longings of soul, and by numberless spir- 
itual affinities, which annihilate distance, and bring 
together, into the closest union and harmony, loved 
ones who are far, far away from each other in their 
bodily home. You have a child, a parent, a compun- 
ion in heaven, You forget not that dear one, though 
in another world. Neither can you be forgotten in 
the spirit land by those now there, whose love was 
once yours, You are conscious of a spiritual eommu- 
nion with loved ones who are far away. And can you 
not commune with your heavenly Father? Can you 
not be glad in the seeing of Christ, your elder bro- 
ther, in whom you behold the brightness of the Di- 
vine glory ? Infinite Goodness is ever near unto you, 
near to cach one of the human family, whether dwel- 
ling on this earth, or in the future state. Now, then, 
if you turn to your heavenly Father with filial de- 
sire and love, you shall he blessed with the presence 
and instruction of the Divine Spirit. This presence 
and instruction constitute inspiration. Those are di- 
vinely inspired with whom abides the divine Spirit. 
This Spirit enters all hearts which open their doors, 
and remains while it is a weleome guest. But this 
presence does not insure you against mistakes of 
judgment, of faith, of practice. Its presence is man- 
ifested in a firm purpose, an earnest effort to do 





without a witness. 

How, then, shall we use the Bible? I will use it 
just as I would any other book claiming to be the 
word of God. Iwill try it, in every statement, doc-’ 
trine, command, threatening, and in its spirit, by Christ 
and my own conscience. What will not stand the 
most searching test of such a trial, I reject. Whatever 
truth I find there, 1 receive, and just as gladly do 1: 
receive it from any other source. I have no blind rev- 
erence for the Bible. I do sincerely believe in the} 
pressing necessity of the emancipation of the human| 
mind from the influence of this common idea that the} 
Bible is the word of God. The demand of this day ie! 
for the gospel, the whole gospel of humanity, from the} 
pen of every ready writer whose heart is filled with | 
the divine love, from the tongue of every eloquent 
speaker who is united to Christ, and from the life of | 
every one, however humble, who is desirous of living, | 
in all things, as duty now demands. It involves God | 
‘n an inextricable maze of partiality and injustice to} 
suppose that human welfare and the future and end- | 
less happiness of man are dependent upon the posses- 
sion of a book, which was not finished till four thov- 
sand years of humun action had passed, and which is | 
not yet in the hands of one-third of the thousand mil- | 
lions of men who are this hour moving on to their 
You need not be alarmed at my re-| 
jection of the full inspiration of the Bible. Be earn- 
est, and honest, and patient, in your search for truth, 
and nothing but truth, and you will rejoice, as 1 this 
day do, in the glorious liberty of brotherhood with 
Christ and sonship with God. 

And now, in behalf of that God whose name is Love, | 
who is the father and everlasting friend of man—in 
the name of Christ, vour elder brother, your compas- 
sionate Savior—in the name of the divine spirit which 
inspires cach honest seeker after good—in the name | 
of Reason. which comes to us an emanation from the} 
Eternal Mind, and, taking up her abode in the soul of 
man, makes him the kindred of the Infinite Intelli- 
gence, and stamps him with the image and likeness 
of God, in his intellectual and moral nature—in the 
name of Conscience, which is adivine monitor in the 





eternal award. 





soul of man, conferring upon him the joy of God's fa- 
vor when he obeys the right and shuns the wrong— 
in the name of that suffering Humanity, which ap- 
peals to you from a million Calvaries, on which God’s 
children are crucified by the false-hearted oppressors 
of this earth—in the name of the noble dead—in the 
name of the living Prophets—in the name of your 
children—and in the name of the just award which 
awaits your coming to the world of spirits—I call upon 
you to be candid,true to your own convictions,in the de- 
cision of this question which I have held up before you 
to-day! Idonot ask you to accept”my conclusions, 
unless you find them true, and in accordance with 
Christ and Conscience. But if you do thus find my 
words true, then abide ye by the truth, and hold on to 
the liberty which God has given you. Take heed 
that the light in your soul does not, by your foolish 
timidity and unbelief, become darkness ! 











From the Cleveland True Democrat. 
MR. GIDDINGS’S REPLY TO THE PREE 
PRESBYTERIAN. 
Jerrerson, Oct. 28. 
Eprrors Democrat: ds 

Your paper of the 22d, containing an extract from 
the ‘ Free Presbyterian,’ has been read, and I notice 
you call on me for an explanation. 

1 was a member of the 2 vpn d at its April ses- 
sion. A resolution separating our connection with 
the General Assembly (New Schoo!) was introduced 
and discussed. | was then of opinion that we had bet- 
ter retain our connection until the meeting of the 
General Assembly in May, with the hope that some 
steps would then be taken to free that body from the 
crimes of slave-breeding, and of trafficking in the 
image of God. I thought that body would be brought 
to see the deep stigma, the transcendant iniquity of 
holding aera ¢ with mea whose hands are acta- 
ally stained with human gore. I felt that we might, 
perhaps, be instrumental in bringing about its re- 
formation. But it has taken a position more firmly 
on the hill of oppression than that heretofore occu- 
pied: and I have now no hesitation in saying, that it 
isthe duty of every Presbytery and every Church to 
withdraw all fellowship from a religious association 
whose members are itted to breed mankind for 
the market, and to traffic in the bodies of women. 

The time is near at hand, indeed, has now come, 
when the Church of Christ must purify itself from 
uth amelie of all Do a ~ 
in the i men. 

Very respectfully, 
J. R. GIDDINGS. 
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gratitude and respect. | 
es and be despised b 


ty in regard tothe U. 8, Constitution » but not hav- 
ing the git ‘th ang perettoes no alhers ove us,’ we shall 
not trouble our readers with any opinion of our own 
on that score. The friends with whom we now agree, 
think they have discovered a commendable improve- 
ment int particulars ; and we should fee] some- 
what elated, but that their approval may have no 
better fonndation than that upon which the censnre 
of the * Liberator is based, Approbation, founded 
upon mere agreement in opinion, is as worthless as 
censure, upon mere disa of opinion, is 
harmless, Neither agreement or disagreement are 
proper stand points, from which to derive an intelli- 
gent estimate in such delicate matters as sensitive- 
ness, courtesy, and serenity. Partisan partiality is as 
liable to over-estimate such qual:ties, as partisan an- 
tipathy is to wnderrate them. For the satisfaction of 
friends, however, we beg to be acquitted of all in- 
tentional discourtesy ; and if we are a Jittle sarcastic 
at times, Jet it, in charity, be set down to natural 
infirmity. If this do not afford a sufficient excuse, 
they may find some extenution for us in the fact, that 
our schools, both South and North, have been un- 
favorable to the growth of the graceful and courte- 
ous in thought or speech, * We have had a rough 
row to hoe’—and it would not be strange if some ev- 
idence of ourrude employment should adhere to us 
through life. 

Friend Garrison wishes that our paper had a title. 
We supposed that it had one—simple, unpretending 
and truthful—* Frederick Douglass’ -Paper’—just 
that, and no more. It does not claim to be * the Na- 
tional Era, becanse its publication is not of suffi- 
cient consequence to constitute an ‘Era’ in the his- 
tory of this great Nation. [t is not ‘the Nation- 
al Anti-Slavery Standard’ because it is not tall 
enouzh to measure the nation’s Anti-Slavery. It is 
not ‘the Freeman,’ because there may be others freer 
than ‘ the Freeman’ itself. It is not_“the Anti-Sla- 
very Bugle, for that is a higher sounding instrument 
than we have lungs to fill; and it is not ‘the Lib- 
erator, because there“is another ‘ Liberator? more 
worthy the name; but it is * Frederick Douglass’ 
Paper, in name, and in fact. 

This is not the first time that friend Garrison has 
indulged his wit in this direction, We beg to re- 
mind him that, notwithstanding our ‘ sensitiveness to 
criticism,’ we have never before retorted upon him 
for this display of humor at our expense. 

Weare not, however, to be ridiculed out of our 
name. Our taste in this respect may not be very 
nice, but we rather like the name. It was the first 
gift that we received after landing in the Olid Bay 
State. It came in time to enable us to say 


* The hand of Douglass is his own.’ 


If this savor of enthusiasm, we may have canght 
a little of the spirit of our friend Garrison, whom we 
once heard announce himself to be ‘a Garrison abo- 


confident it was not in the narrow and restricted 
sense in which Mr. Douglass chooses to understand 


If this be so, the matter is easily got along with. 
Tt was impossible to read the remarks of Mr. Thomp- 
son, as reported by Mr. Webb, without understanding 
them as applied to the * Gerrilt Smith Liberty Par- 
ty ? and we can scarcely think Mr. Thompson so 
loose in the use of language, or so wanting im clear- 
ness, as to confound ‘the Liberty Party’ with * the 
Free Soil Party, or ‘the Truck and Dieker Party.’ 
Yetthis may beso. We can be hardly expected to 
reply to ndicule at the paucity of our numbers. It 
has not unfrequently been the boast of reformers, that 
their principles were so pure, that only a chosen few 
could adopt them. It seems that an ‘ esteemed corres- 
pondent,’ (his name, of course, does not appear, lest 
there should be some embarrassment on his part in 
giving us the friendly smile and the cordial shake of 
the hand in Rochester, while he talks of his ‘ aston- 
ishment, surprise and indignation’ in Boston,) has writ- 
ten a letter to the Liberator on the subject, All we 
have to say to such anti-slavery friend in this region, 
is, that he might have founda less circuitous route 
for expressing his indignation. Our columns would 
have been perfectly free to any such expression ; 
and, in future, we hope that he will avail himself of 
a more direct and less anonymous mode of dealing 
with the course or conduct of Frederick Douglass. 





From the National A. S. Standard. 
MR. SCOBLE AT BROOKLYN. 


‘You have mentioned me as the Secretary of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society; but I do 
not appear in an official character at present. I have 
come to this country for the purposes of health and 
recreation. It is true, I have connected with the ob- 
ject of my journey subjects which have always inter- 
ested me. I would also state, that an eloquent and 
able countryman of mine has lately visited this coun- 
try, and I understand he came hither not for the pur- 
pose of appearing as the advocate of emancipation, 
from the Anti-Slavery Society of Great Britain, but 
rather for private objects. Many things have oc- 
curred which make me say, that he did not come 
here as the representative of that Society, nor as 
the exponent of its views with respect to slavery 
here. His name is well hnown to you all—Honora- 
ble George Thompson. 

I feel that it is necessary I should make this 
statement, lest it should be considered that the great 
body of abolitionists sympathize with him in the 
views he expressed here. Such is not the case with 
respect to the relation in which the British and For- 
eign Anti-Slavery Society stands to the general 
question of abolition throughout the world, and 
with respect to the special relations it sustains to 
anti-slavery organization in this country. 

In the first place, then, we are associated with the 
American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, with 
which we sympathize as to principle, object, and 
means of action. We sympathize in those great po- 
lit.cal movements taking place in this country, which 
have for their object the circumscription of slavery. 
Lallude to the Liberty and Free Soil parties, so far 
as they confine their moveme:ts to the abolition of 
slavery in the United States. It will be understood, 
from what I have said, that the position I occupy is a 





litio,ist’ But, seriously, we see no more objection 


to calling our paper ‘ Frederick Douglass’ Paper, 


personal one, and that the Society to which L belong 


> Symathizes with all the great movements taking 


| place in this country, with a view to the overthrow 


than we do for calling a certnin book, which we val- jot slavery. I shall now broach some of those top- 
ue very highly, ‘ Garrison’s Thoughis on Coloniza- | ies to which my attention has been directed, and shall 


tion ;' or for calling a certain other book ‘ Jay’s: 
iew ? oracertain other work, ‘Jay’s Inquiry.”— | 
The great advantage of a name is distinctness—_ 


and we believe the‘name of our paper shares this ad- 
vantage largely. 

In England, we have ‘ Douglass Jerrold’s Newspa- 
per, —in America, we have had * Burritt’s Christian 
Citizen’; and we do not remember ever to have | 
heard either of those papers spoken of as destitute of 
a title. 


name, even though it should savor a little of * ego- 
lism.” The privilege is but a small one, 

We are, however, spending too much time on a 
matter of litthe moment. If we knew the Latin for 
* there’s no accounting for laste” we should insert it 
here. And now, as regards the controversy with 
Messrs. Webb and Thompson, 
sideration of the subject, and a re-perusal of what 


Do let a c.lored man in the United States | 
have the pleasure of calling something after his own | 


After a careful con- | by 


endeavor to present them, although numerous, as 
clearly as I can, to tie understanding of this audience, 
First, with respect to what the abolitionists of Great 
Britain have done.’ 


It was thus that Mr. Scoble introduced himself to 
his audience at Brooklyn. Since the appearance of 
our last number, Mr. Lewis Tappan has denied that 
he had any thing to do with the publications which 
we made the basis of our article in that paper, and 
we willingly make this correction of what he deems 
an ‘injustice,’ at the same time that we remark, thet he 
justifies our strictures upon Mr. Scoble by repel- 
| ing, as an unjust imputation, that he (Mr. T.) could 
have participated in such an act as that which we 
charged. But that Mr. Scoble, himself, was con- 
pry ny to or cognizant of the preparatory notices 
of his lecture, is, we hold, very sufficiently indicated 
these opening remarks in the lecture itself. 
That he should have asked his audience to ac- 


we have said, we cannot see that we are at all cen- | cept him, because they might repndiate George 


surable for the part we have taken in it. The first: Thompson, 


stone was not thrown by us, but at us; and they,(who 
threw it,) not we, (who were.struck by it,) are to. 
blame for any pro-slavery exultation which has_aris- | 
en, or which may arise, in consequence. The con- | 
troversy was thrust upon us unsought, unbidden, and | 
undesired. To have been either silent or insipid in 

re, lying, would have been discreditable to ns ; since | 
it would have indicated a weakness of attachment | 
to‘ the Liberty Party” and a want of faith in its, 
philosophy. Certainly, the attack upon the Liberty 
Party in question was neither tenderly nor mincing- 
ly m.de, It was bold, direct and unmistakable. 

To fasten upon a class of sincere and earnest ab- 
olitionists, in strong terms, the charges of * abswrd- 
ity and duplicity,’ to characterize them as ‘ destitute 
of principle,’ * mere politicians,’ ‘ apt to’be betrayed 
fron the path of truth and consistency,’ and (by im- 
plication, at least) tocharge them with silence ‘ upon 
the selfishness and hypocrisy which form the true cor- 
ner stones of the sysiem of slavery,” as Messrs. Webb 
and Thompson have done, is enough to awaken and 
ca}! forth animadversion from the friends of the Lib- 
erty Party far more stringent than any thing that has 
dropped from our pen. What we said about ‘ private 
griefs, was a mere quotation, expressive of our sense 
of the unaccountableness of Mr. Thompson’s denun- 
ciation of ‘the Liberty Party.” It was nota ‘fling,’ 
as Mr. Garrison calls it, but an expression of well- 
founded amazement; for Mr. Thompson has had am- 
ple opportomity of forming a very different opinion 
of ‘the Liberty Party’ from that expressed in the Jan- 
guage of Mr. Webb. We felt that Mr. Thompson 
knew ‘the Liberty Party’ to be an organization of 
honest, devoted and self-sacrificing men and women, 
and that he had done them immeasurable injustice. 
To give him and others some idea of this injustice, 
we reminded him that, when he was here, the object 
of calumny and reproach, this class, in whose dis- 
paragement he now exerts his magnificent oratorical 
powers, stood by him, cheered him, and gave their 
columns to the propagation of his sentiments, and to 
the vindication of his mission, and generously sus- 
tained him with their money. We adduced this fact 
not to show that Mr. Thompson sought either their 
sympathy or their money, but to show that they are 
not the numskulls and dupes which Mr. Thompson’s 
argument in Bristol would make them out to be ; 
and, further, to show that they appreciated Mr. 
Thomnpson’s valuable labors while in this country.— 
In saying that Mr. Thompson was the last person in 
the world who should expose, in strong terms, the 
absurdity and duplicity of ‘the Liberty Party,’ we 
certainly did not mean that his own career had been 
so eqnally marked by ‘absurdity and duplicity 7 but 
simply that, being himself at home a political reform- 
er, and a leading one, there is a glaring inconsisten- 
cy in his condemnation of political action here. We 
mean this, nothing more, 

Mr. Garrison asks ‘when the British Constitution 
was adopted?” He tells us to ‘point to its various 
sections and articles, and to exhibit its anomalous 
features,’ &e. With all deference, the proposed in- 
quiry, taken in its length, is scarcely necessary to 
sustain the point we have made against Mr. Thomp- 
son’s inconsistency. Itis not necessary, for instance, 
to tell when the British Constitution was adopted, to 
ascertain whether it be wrong to support it. Nor is 
it necessary to point to its various sections and arti- 
cles. Itis quite enough to know that Mr. T nD 
swears to su a system of government or : 
stitution which places him, as a republican anda dis- 

anomalous position. One part of the 


on Aa Hag mere the laws of God—the 
‘essions and the protestant 
as established by law, and to preserve to the 





at the same time that he would give 
them a reason for that repudiation, is not, bad as 
it is, the worst feature of this introduction. 

If Mrs. Opie did not include, she might very 
roperly have :ncluded, in her category of Lies, the 
ie by implication. If Mr. Scoble knew anything 

of his audience—and it is not to be presumed that 
he is ignorant of the position of the Anti-Slavery 
question in this country—he very well knew that 
they were not familiar with divisions that have taken 
place among Abolitionists, both here and in Great 
Britain. Taking advantage of that ignorance, he 
arrogantly assumes that there are no Abolitionists 
in his own country, except those represented by 
the British and Foreign Society. He knows this 
to be untrue; he knows that there is a large class 
of persons there, and among them, many who were 
active in bringing about the great act of West India 
Emancipation, who have no respect for, and no 
connection with, that Society. But granting, for the 
sake of argument, that he might properly assume, 
with his views, that such persons are not Abolition- 
ists, and so escape the imputation of intended false- 
hood, he can make no such plea for his reference 
to Mr. Thompson. He knew that probably not one 
of his audience had ever supposed that Mr. Thomp- 
son represented himself to be a delegate from the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. He knew 
that if any such supposition existed, it was al- 
together erroneous, and that, if he referred to it at all, 
he could only honestly do so to correct it. But tak- 
ing for granted that the supposition which he knows 
to be false exists, he proceeds to justify it, bv assert- 
ing the supposition itself to be unfounded. He 
creates the falsehood, by assuming its existence, and 
makes it his own, in coming forward to contradict it. 
If there be one thing more than another which he 
coulé positively declare to be true of George Thomp- 
son, it is that that gentleman would, for no considera- 
tion whatever, consent to appear as the Representa- 
tive of the British and Foreign Society; that he 
has not for years acted with it; and that he al- 
together repudiates it, as both false and imbecile. 
Bat it suited Mr. Scoble’s pu upon an audience 
ignoraat of the facts that whic is in itself a calumny, 
that he might calumniate Mr. Thompson the more 
surely, at the same time that he commended himself 
where he presumed his authority would be gladly 
welcomed for a pro-slavery prejudice. 

The only favorable construction that can be put 
upon this act of Mr. Scoble’s—of creating a fiction 
for the purpose of contradicting it—is that he sin- 
cerely hoped to aid the cause of Anti-Slavery by re- 
lieving it of the weight of Mr. Thotpson’s on- 
popularity, and throwing that upon Mr. Thompson 
himself. The revulsion, he might calculate, would 
be so great in the popular mind, on finding its absurd 
and wicked prejudice justified on such authority 9s 
his, that people would forget the real odject of their 
hatred, and open their willing ears to the Gospel of 
Anti-Slavery. Will he venture to enter this plea ? 
It is said that most men would rather be detected as 
knaves than exposed as fools, and we doubt if he 
would be gratified at a defence of his honesty which 
would render necessary a confession, on his part, of 
a supposed superiority to Mr. Thompson, which could 
have no foundation than the most ridiculous 
and laughable vanity. It is impossible, therefore, to 
conceive of any other motive, on the part of Mr. 
rcpt a Steceination to deepen and intensify 

prejudice against his distinguished countryman, 
to strengthen also otsak exises against the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, and to recommend 
himself, by such means, to popular favor among pro- 


|slavery It must have occurred to him that 

he,crald ach - 

instance, (laying aside his non-resistant principles,}} Sla not, by such a course, but the Anti- 
trae 


cause. Possibly he ted that as a mis- 
fortune ; he certain! did not ¢ to avert it by 
the cation of his personal pique, of 


to @ bigoted sectarianiem, and of his 
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with him it was impossible to : 
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ple was, by him, always and continual] rhe 
fore their eyes, and made ‘at *. r 
made 80 hideous In their sight, that they oe o, 
hate it, or him that convicted them of a 
guilt. No man has ever more perfect] mee Brest 
tlie idea of Anti-Slavery; what he eimed Pes, 
cisely what all true Anti-Slavery effort exe ad 
at; his method is precisely that which th — 
be succegsful, must naturally and inches » 
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did do. 
And that was, to deny that Geor 
an Abolitionist at all!” Anti-Slay 
the British and Foreign Society, 
and Mr. Thompson is not its representative he 
him as you please; distrust him as you ple 8 ite 
him as you please ; he is no preacher o ome 
It is I, John Scoble, who am the 
Gospel, and I shall prophecy to yor 
and pleasant, and not harsh thines’ 
to hear and to bear. ai 
Is it necessary for us to sto 
Anti-Slavery as that ? 

‘Mr. Scoble knew he might Say what he pleased ' 
England, for there were few in his Brootlynsndiene 
who could deny or confirm his statemeste But | 
had yet to dispose of Anti-Slavery in A ‘aa 
There must be, he knew, some sort of vary cetae 
in his audience, that there were such . “ate 
Abolitionists in this country; that they tad bo mt 
and were doing, something—a very great tenhing 
they would conclude, when they reflected what this 
Slavery question now is in the land. And what we 
Geore Thompson to these? What he himself . 
Mr. Scoble declares, Mr. Thompson is not, »»j tha, 
he hopes, will answer all inpertinent questions, J 
am the Representative of the British and Foreign; 
I sympathize with the American and Foreign ta 
also with the Free Soil and Liberty parties, i 
Thompson stands not with me in the first positon: 
neither can he in the two last. He is not an Aboli. 
tionist at home; neither is he abroad. In hin yy 
see a false prophet. Ip me, the true vine? | 

A question or two before that Brooklyn andienee 
would have put Mr. Scoble in very awkward positicn, 
But as we were not there, and they are not before 
us now, it is hardly worth while evento aug est 
them. Mr. Scoble, however, might have ine vied 
within the circle of his sympathies the Colonization 
Society also, as the principles which he hos been 
advocating in his recent public labors in this coup. 
try,—we have the authority of Frederick Douglass 
for saying so,-are identical with those of thet 
Society. Nor does that differ more widely fom 
those whith he honored with his avowed approval, 
than they do from each other. The Liberty Party, 
for instance, is not only an Anti-Slavery party, but it 
affirms the United States Constitution to be Ant- 
Slavery also, and through it, they would, if they 
could, abolish Slavery in all the States, The Fre 
Soil party, on the other hand, not only recognises 
the Compromises of the Constitution, but avows its 
determination to abide by them, and declares that it 
has no right or intention to interfere with Sivery 
where it is already established. Yet Mr. Scoble i 
in cnity with both these political parties of opposite 
purposes; nay, he sympathizes, also, with the Amen- 
ean and Foreign Society, which is without any pur- 
pose at all, for the excellent reason that, except 
name, it is without an existence, Our friends of the 
Liberty and Free Soil parties may accept, if they 
please, the praise of this defamer of George Thomp- 
son, but the American Anti-Slavery Society, though 
making, with its auxiliaries, an annval expenditure, 
from year to year, of from eighteen to \wenty thou 
sand dollars, would quite as lief that j!s very ex 
ence should be ignored by Mr. Scoble, os that t 
should come within the embrace of an AntrSiavery 
sympathy of such easy virtue. 
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SCOBLE AND THOMPSON. 


It is, perhaps, not generally known, that one Job 
Scoble, an English Abolitionist, is now traveling 
through this country, addressing political mectings 
and through-the press, as well as from the stump, 
advising the American people how to role it hae 
been a matter of surprise to us, that the labors 0! 
Mr. Scoble have received no attention from those 
presges and patriots, who were so loud in denencig 
George Thompson asa ‘ British emissary, SPY. _ ni 
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stance, but another significant indication rib i 
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For the Liberator. 


THE CRY OF THE PUGITIVE. 


From where Nisgara’s waters flow, 
And echoing from the rocky shore, 
Is heard the ery of human wo, 
That mingles with the cataract’s roar. 


That sound is constant, deep and loud, 
But we Columbians will not hear; 
Yet high above the rainbow cloud 
It strikes upon the list’ning ear. 
God of the Fugitive, how long 
Shall Afric’s exiled sons complain ? 
Without a crime endure the wrong, 
And supplicate redress in vain? 


Must they no more their kindred see— 
No more behold their fathers’ graves? 
Shame to the land misecall’d the free, 


That makes her guiltless children slaves ! 


God of the Fugitive, how long 
Ere Freedom on Columbia’s shore 
Shall burst the fetters of the strong, 
And Slavery’s iron reign be o'cr? 
Above Niagara's glittering crest, 
Far, far above the rainbow cloud, 
God of the Fugitive! thou hear’st, 


And thy strong arm can bend the proud! 


Descendants of the Pilgrim sires, 
Whose patriot hearts to freedom cling, 
Who keep alive her altar fires, 
And make her vaulted temples ring 


With shouts of fealty and love, 

Will you behold with careless eye, 
While Slavery lifts her flag above, 

And plants it in our Northern sky? 
Shade of the gallant Warren, hear! 

Shall Slavery here erect her throne 
So near old Bunker's chief—so near, 
so near his bones? 


God of our sires! 


No! by the blood of the hero, shed 
For freedom, we will guard her fanes, 
And by the ashes of the dead 


Oppose the power of whips and chains. 
F. M. ADLINGTON, Weymouth. 
November 3, 1851. 


——— 


ENGLAND’S WELCOME TO KOSSUTH. 


Chief of the fallen brave, 
Of the unyielding free, 
Her welcome o'er the wave 
Ola England gives to thee. 
On Freedom's chosen shore 
Thy foot shall freely tread ; 
On the land that Milton bore, 
On the land where Hamden bled. 


We hail thee, gallant Hun; 
We scorn the despot’s frown; 
Though Gaul’s Republic shun 
The wrath of Austria’s crown, 
Tell Kaisar and tell Czar, 
Britannia knows no fear— 
Whate’er the fortune of the war, 
Their foe finds honor here. 


Then fill, fill high the bowl 


To Kossuth’s glorious name— 


The scaffold could not daunt his soul, 


The dungeon could not tame. 
Subiime ‘gainst monarchs’ might 
The world saw Kossuth stand, 
For the cause of ancient Right, 
For his own loved Fatherland. 


What though by traitors’ aid 
The tyrants won the day ; 

The heart has not decayed, 
Or the spirit died away. 

We watch for the coming hour, 
We gaze for the destined blow, 
That shall smite the victor’s power, 

And lay th’ oppressors low. 


Yes, Scythia’s spear shall shiver, 
And Austria’s sceptre fall— 
Freely the Magyar’s river 
Shall flow by Buda’s wall. 
Far o’er the Danube’s strand 
The fires of joy shall burn, 
While exults the Magyar’s land 
At her exiled chief’s return. 
A 
From the Anti-Slavery Bugle. 
TO PAREER PILLSBURY. 
Adown Niagara’s awful steep, 
The mighty waters thundering pour, 
Forever in their onward sweep, 


With startling plunge, and solemn roar; 


But o'er th’ eternal foam and spray, 
A thousand glorious rainbows spring, 
Bright as the heavenly hues that play 
Upon a blessed seraph’s wing. 


So from thy lips the stream of thought 
In stern and lofty grandeur rolls; 


With Truth’s majestic thunders fraught, 


Startling the quiet of our souls; 
But Love's mild halo gilds the stream, 
And Wit and Faney bind their ray; 


Just lent as the lustrous rainbow’s beam 


Above the cataract’s foam and spray. 


Cc. L. M. 


calealalbipetiiece Sai 
From the National Era. 
OCTOBER--A WOOD HYMN. 
BY CAROLINE A. BRIGGS. 
My soul has grown too great to-day 
To utter all it would; 
Oh ! these preventing bonds of clay ! 
When will my spirit learn to say, 
Unfetter’d, all it should? 


I’m out in the free woods once more, 
With whispering boughs o’erhead; 
Strange influences round me steal, 
And yet what deepliest I feel 
Must ever be unsaid. 


These glowing, glowing Autumn hours! 
These wildering, gorgeous days! 

This dainty show of painted flowers— 

As though with dusty, golden showers 
The air were all a blaze! 


This living, shining, burnish’d wood, 
Trick'd with a thousand dyes! 
Its strong ribs laced with crimson sheen, 


And deck'd with gold and glittering green, 


Like kingly tapestries. 

This tangled roof of braided light 
Above me richly flung! 

These glipses of the sky's soft blue! 


This quivering sunshine melting through ! 


This wide Earth, glory-hung! 
How shall I utter all I would? 
Alas! my struggling soul— 
Tt strives to grasp these glorious things, 
As strives « bird on broken wings 
To struggle to its goal. 
La 


Woe to the Priesthood! woe 


To those whose hire is with the price of blood— 
Perverting, darkening, changing as they go, 


‘pe searching truths of God! 
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Ucformatory. 


SPEECH OF WENDELL PHILLIPS 
AT THE 
WOMAN'S RIGHTS CONVENTION, OCT. léth 
AND i6th, 1841. 





PHONOGRAPHICALLY REPORTED BY J. M. W. YERRINTON. 

I rejoice, my friends, to see so large an audience 
gathered to consider this momentous subject. It 
was well described by Mrs. Rose as the most magni- 
ficent reform that has yet been launched upon:the 
world. It is the first organized protest against the 
injustice which has brooded over the character and 
the destiny of one-half of the human race. No 
where else, under any other circumstances, has the 
demand ever yet been made for the liberties of one 


| whole half of our race, It is fitting that we should 


panse and, consider so remarkable and significant a 
circumstance ; that we should discuss the question 
involved with the seriousness and deliberation suita- 

le to such an enterprise. It strikes indeed a great 
and vitel blow at the whole social fabric of every 
nation; but this is no argument against it, to my 
mind. The time has been when it was the duty of 
the reformer to show cause why he appeared and 
disturbed the quiet of the world. But when so many 
reforms have been advocated, and have succeeded, 
one after another—freedom of the lower classes— 
freedom of food—freedom of the press—freedom of 
thought—reform in penal legislation, and a thousand 
other matters—it seems to me it has been proved 
conclusively that government commenced in usurpa- 
tion and oppression ; that liberty and civilization, at 
present, are nothing else than the fragments of rights 
which the scaffold and the stake have wrung from 
the strong hands of the usurpers. You may trace 
every step of progress the world has made, from 
scaffold to scaffold, and from stake to stake. It 
would hardly be exaggeration to say, that all the 
great truths, relating to society and government, 
have been first heard in the solemn protests of mar- 
tyred patriotism, or the loud cries of crushed and 
starving labor. The law has always been wrong. 
Government began in tyranny and force—began in 
the feudalism of the soldier and bigotry of the priest; 
and the ideas of justice and humanity have been 
fighting their way, like a thunder storm, against the 
selfishness of human nature. And this is the last 
great protest against the wrong of ages. It is no 
argument to my mind, therefore, that the oid social 
fabric of the past is against us. 

Neither dol feel called upon to show what wo- 
man’s proper sphere is. In every great reform, the 
insjority have always said to the claimant, no matter 
what he claimed, ‘ You are not fit for such a privi- 
lege’ Luther asked of the Pope, liberty for the 
masses to read the Bible. 
would not-be safe to trust the common people with 
the Word of God. ‘Let them try!’ said the -@reat 
Reformer ;—and the history of three centuries of de- 
velopment and purity proclaim the result. They 
have tried; and look around you for the consequen- 
The lower classes in France claimed their 


The reply was, that it 


ces. 
civil righ*s—the right to vote, and to a direct repre- 
sentation in the government; but the rich and let- 
tered classes, the men of cultivated intellects, cried 
out—* You cannot be made fit’ The answer was, 
‘Let us try!" That France is not as Spain, utterly 
crushed beneath the weight of a thousand years of 
misgovernment, isthe answer to those who doubt the 
ultimate success of this experiment. 
Woman stands now at the same door. 
* You tell me I have no intellect—give me a chance, 
You tell me I shall only embarrass politics—let me 
try!’ The only reply is the came stale argument that 
suid to the Jews of Europe, ‘ You are fit only to make 
money; you are not fit for the ranks of the army or 
the halls of Parliament.’ 
appeal of Macanlay— What right have we to take this 


She says, 


How cogent the eloquent 


rT" 


question for granted? Throw 
that House of Cominons, throw open the ranks of 
the Imperial army, before you deny eloquence to the 
countrymen of Isaiah, or valor to the descendants of 


is the same now with us. 


open the doors of 


the Maccabees,’ It 
“hrow open the doors of Congress, throw open those 
court-houses, throw wide open the doors of those 
colleges, and let the sisters of the De Staels and 
the Martineaus have offered them the same opportu- 
nities for culture as men, and let the result prove 
their capacity and intellect. 
has enjoyed, for as many centuries as we have, 
the aid of books, the discipline of life, and the stim- 
ulus of fame, it will be time to begin the discussion 
of the questions—* What is the intellect of woman ?’ 
‘Is it equal to that of man?’ Till then, all such 
discussion is mere beating of the air. 


When, I say, woman 


The intellect of Napoleon—what was it? It 
grew out of the hope to be Cesar or Marlborough, 
out of Austerlitz and Jena—out of his battle- 
fields, his throne, and al] the great scenes of thet 
eventful life. Open to woman the same scenes, 
immerse her in the same great interests and pur- 
suits, and if twenty centuries shall not produce a 
woman Charlemagne or Napoleon, fair reasoning 
will then allow us to conclude that there is some 
distinctive peculiarity in the intellects of the sexes. 
Centuries alone can lay any fair basis for argument. 
I believe that, on this point, there is a shrinking con- 
sciousness that they are not ready for the battle, on 
the part of some of the stronger sex, as they call them- 
selves—a tacit confession of risk to this imagined 
superiority, in consenting to meet their sisters in the 
Jecture hall or the laboratory of science. My proof 
of it is this: that the mightiest intellects of the race, 
from Plato down to the present time—some of the 
rarest minds of Germany, France and England— 
have successively yielded their assent to the fact, 
thet woman is equally endowed with man in all in- 
tellectual capabilities. "Tis often only the second- 
rate who doubt—doubt, perhaps, because they fear 
a fair field :— 

* He either fears his fate too much, 
* Or his deserts are small, 
Who fears to put it to the touch, 
To gain or lose it all.’ 

But I wish especially to direct your attention to 
the precise principle which this movement undertakes 
to urge upon the community. We do not presume 
to settle what shall be the profession, education or 
employment of woman. We have not that presump- 
tion. What we ask is simply this—what all other 
classes have asked before: Leave it to woman to 
choose for herself her profession, her education. and 
her sphere. We deny to any portion of the species 
the right to prescribe to any other portion its sphere, 
its education, or its rights. We deny the right to 
any individual to prescribe to any other individual 
his amount of education, or his rights. That is the 
sphere of each man, of each woman, of each indi- 
vidual—that is his sphere which he can, with the 
highest exercise of his powers, fill. The highest 
act which the human being can do, that is the act 
which God designed him to do. All that woman 
asks through this movement is, to be allowed to 


prove what she can do ;—to prove it by liberty of 


choice, by liberty of action—the only means by 
which it can ever be settled how ouch and what she 
can do. She can reasonably say to us—‘I have 
never fathomed the depths of science—you have 
taught that it was unwomanly, and withdrawn from 


me the means of scientific culture. I have never 


have never quickened my energies by holding ap 
before me the crown and robe of glory and gratitude 


who can use them. Welcome me, henceforth, 
brother, to your arena; and let facts, not theories, 
settle my capacity, and therefore my sphere.’ 

We are not here to-night to assert that woman 
will enter the lists and conquer, that she will cer- 
tainly achieve all that man has achieved; but this 
we say, ‘Clear the lists, and let her try.’ Some re- 
ply, ‘It will be a great injury to feminine delicacy 
and refinement for woman to mingle in business and 
politics” I am not careful to answer this objection, 
Of all such objections, on this and kindred subjects, 
Mrs. President, I love to dispose in some such way 
as this:—The ultimate conseqnences of any great 
social change, the broadest and most far-sighted in- 
tellect is utterly unable to forsee. Ask yourself, on 
all such occasions, if there be any element of right 
and wrong in the question, any principle of clear 
natural justice that turns the scale. If so, take your 
part with the perfect and abstract right, and trust 
God to see that it shall prove the expedient. The 
questions, then, for me, on this subject, are these :— 
Has God made woman capable, morally, intellectu- 
ally and physically, of taking this part in hu:nan af- 
fairs? Then, what God made her able to do, it is 
a strong argument that he intended she should do. 
Does onr sense of natural justice dictate that the 
being who is to suffer under laws shall first person- 
ally assent to them; that the being whose industry 
Government is to burden should have a voice in fix- 
ing the character and amount of that burden? 
Then, while woman is admitted to the gallows, the jail, 
and the tax list, we have no right to debar her from 
the ballot-box. ‘ But to go there will hurt that delica- 
cy of character which we have always thought peca- 
liarly her grace.’ I cannot help that. Let Him*who 
created her capable of politics, and made it just that 
she should have a share in them, see to it that these 
rights which He has conferred do not injure the 
being He created. Is it for any human being to 
trample on the laws of justice and liberty, on an al- 
leged necessity of helping God govern what he has 
made? T cannot help God govern his world by 
telling lies, or doing what my conscience deems 
unjust. How absurd to deem it necessary that any 
one should do so! When Infinite Wisdom estab- 
lished the rules of right and honesty, He saw to it 
that justice should be safe. 


I do not, therefore, fee] at all disturbed by those 


woman, or as to the effect upon her character of this 
exercise of her political rights. I know that the 
humblest man and the feeblest has as much right, 
according to the theory of our institutions, as the 
godliest and most gifted intellect that walks our soil, 
It is never claimed that the humblest shall be denied 
his civil right, provided he be aman. No; intellect, 
even though it reach the Alpine height of a Parker 
—ay, setting aside the infamy of his conduct, and 
looking at him only as an instance of intellectual 
greatness, to the height of a Wersster — gets 
no tittle of additional civil right, no one single 
claim to any greater civil privilege, than the hum- 
blest individual, who knows no more than the first 
elements of his alphabet, provided that deing be a 
man. (I ought to say, a whife man.) Grant, then, 
that woman is intelJectually inferior to man—it set- 
ties nothing. She is still a responsible, tax-pay- 
ing member of civil society. We claim, on the 
great, eternal principle, that taxation and representa- 
tion must be co-extensive—that rights and burdens 
must correspond to each other; and he who under- 
takes to answer the argument of this Convention 
must first answer the whole course of English and 
American history for the last hundred and fifty years. 
No single principle of liberty has been enunciated, 
from the year 1688 until now, that does not cover the 
claim of woman, The State has never Inid the ba- 
sis of right upon the distinction of sex ; and no rea- 
son has ever been given, except a religions one— 
that there are in the records of our religion, com- 
mands that oblige us to make her an exception to our 
civil theories, and deprive woman of that which those 
theories give her. 

Now, as | stated before, this Convention does not 
undertake the task of protecting woman. It deals 
with this great principle, that, in government, every 
individual should be ‘endowed, as far as possible, 
with the means of protecting himself. This is far 
more the truth, when we deal with classes, Every 
class should be endowed with the power to protect 
itself. Man has hitherto undertaken to settle what 
is best for woman in the way of education, and in the 
matter of property. He has settled it for her, that 
her duties and cares are too great io allow her any 
time to take care of her own, earnings, or to take 
her otherwise legitimate share in the civil gov- 
ernment of the country. He has not undertaken 
to say.that the sailor or the soldier, in active 
service, when he returns from his voyage or his 
camp, is not free to deposit his vote in the ballot-box. 
He has not undertaken to say that the merchant, 
whose factories cover whole villages, who is up in 
the morning early, and lies down Jate, who has to 
borrow the services of scores to help him in the man- 
agement of his vast estate, he does not say that such 
a man cannot get time to study politics, and ought 
therefore to be deprived of his right to vote with his 
fellow-citizens. He has not undertaken to say that 
the lawyer, whose whole time is spent in the courts: 
until he knows nothing of what is going on in the 
streets, may not vote—O, no! But as for woman, 
her time must be all filled in taking care of her 
household—her cares must be so extensive that 
neither those of soldiers, nor sailors, nor merchants, 
can be equal to them; she has not a moment to qual- 
ify herself for politics. Woman cannot be spared 
long enongh from the kitchen to put in a vote, 
though Abbott Lawrence can be spared from the 
counting-house, though Genera) Gaines or Scott 
can be spared from the camp, though the Curtises 
and the Choates can be spared from the courts. 
This is the argument: Stephen Girard cannot go to 
Congress, he is too busy; therefore, no man ever 
shal]. Because General Scott has gone to Mexico, 
and cannot be President, therefore, no man shall be. 
Because A. B. is a sailor, gone a whaling voyage, 
to be absent for three years, and cannot vote, there- 
fore, no male inhabitant ever shall. Logic, how pro- 
found! reasoning, how conclusive! Yet this is the 
exact reasoning in the case of woman. Take up 
the newspapers. See the sneers at this movement. 
‘Take care of the children’—* Make the clothes’ 
—‘ See that they are mended ’—‘ See that the par- 
lors are properly arranged.’ Suppose we grant it. 
Are there no women but housekeepers? no women 
but mothers? O, yes, many! Suppose we grant 
that the cares of a household are so heavy that they 
are greater than the cares of the President of a col- 
lege—that he who has the charge of some hundreds 
of youths, is less oppressed with care than the wo- 
man with three rooms and two children—that though 
President Sparks has time for politics, Mrs. Brown 
has not. Grant that, and still we claim that you 
should be true to your theory, and grant those rights 
to single women which the cares of her who is the 
mistress of a household and mother of a family in- 
capacitate her to exercise. 





It is, after all, of little use to argue these social 





equalled the eloquence of Demosthenes, but you} 


which I was to win. The tools, now, to him or her}. ; 1 
“get woman to go ont into the highway 
‘show by active valor what God has created her for, 


arguments addrsssed to us as to the capacity of 























that moment this question is settled, for ever. One 
solid fact of a woman making her fortune in trade, wil! 
learn the male sex what woman’s capacity is. I say, 
therefore, to women, there are two. paths before you 
in this reform. One is, take all the laws have lef 
you, with a confident and determined hand. The 
other is, cheer and encourage by your sympathy and 
aid those noble women who are willing to be the pi- 
oneers in this enterprise. See that you stand up the 
firm supporters of those bold and fearless ones, who 


undertake to Jead their sisters in this movement. If 


Euizanera Buackwett, who, trampling under foot 
the sneers of the other sex, took her maiden reputa- 
tion in her hand, and entered the hospitals of Eu- 
rope, comes back the accomplished graduate of them, 
to offer her services to the women of America, and 
to prove that woman, equally with man, is qualified 
to do the duties and receive the honors and rewards 
of the healing art, see to it, women, that you greet 
her efforts with your smiles; that you hasten to her 
side, and open your households to her practice, and 
prove that you mean the experiment shall be fairly 
tried, before you admit that, in your sickness and in 
your dangers, woman may not stand as safely by 
your bedside as man. If you will but be trae to 
each other, on some of these points, it is in the 
power of woman to settle, in a great measure, this 
question. Why ask aid from the other sex at all? 
Theories are but thin and unsubstantial air against 
the solid fact of woman mingling with honor and 
profit in the various professions and industrial pur- 
suits of life. Would women be true to each other, 
by smoothing the pathway of each other’s endeavors, 
it is in their power to settle one great aspect of this 
question, without any statute in such case made and 
provided. I say, Take your rights! There is no 
law to prevent it, in one half of the instances. I 
the prejudices of the other sex and the supineness 
of your own prevent it, there is no help for you in 
the statute books. It is for you but to speak, and 
the doors of the Medical Hospitals are open for the 
women by whom you make it known that you in- 
tend to be served. Let us have no separate, and 
therefore necessarily inferior, schools for women. 
Let us have no poor schools, feebiy endowed, where 
woman must go to gather what help she may from 
second-rate professors, in one branch of a profes- 
sion. No! Mothers, daughters, sisters! say to bus- 
band, father, brother, ‘If this life is dear to you, I 
intend to trust it, in my hour of danger, to a sister's 
hand. See to it, ye who are the guides of society, 
the heads of those institutions, if you love your 
mother, sister, wife, daughter, see to it that you 
provide these chosen assistants of mine the means 
to be disciplined, and competent advisers, in that mo- 
mentous hour, for [ will have no other.’ 
you shall say that, Harvard University, and every 
other University, and every Medical Institution, will 
open their doors gladly. You who long for the ad- 
mission of woman to professional life and the high- 
er ranks of intellectual exertion, up, and throw 
into her scale this omnipotent weight of your deter- 
mination to be served by her, and by no other! In 
this matter, what you decide is law. 

There is one other lightin which this subject is 
to be considered—the freedom of ballot—and with 
afew words upon that, I will close these desultory 
remarks, As there is no use in educating a human 
being for nothing, so the thing is an impossibility. 
Horace Mann says, in the letter that has been read 
here, that he intends to write a lecture on Woman, 
and I doubt not that he will take the stand which he 
has always done, that she should be book-tanght for 
some dozen years, and then retire to the domestic 
life. Would he give sixpence for a boy, who could 
only say that he had been shut up for those years ina 
school ? The unfledged youth that comes from college, 
what is he ? He is a man, and has been subjected to 
seven years tutoring; but, man though he be, until 
he has walked up and down the paths of Jife, until 
he receives his education in the discipline of the 
world, in the stimulus of motive, in the hope of gain, 
in the desire of honor, in the love of reputation, he 
has got no education at all. Profess to educate wo- 
man for her own amusement! Profess to educate her 


in science, that she may go home and take care of 


her cradle! Teach her the depths of statesmanship 
and political economy, that she may sinile sweetly 
when her husband comes home! ‘It is not the edu- 
cation man gets from books,’ it was well said by your 
favorite statesman, ‘but the lessons he Jearns from 
life and society, that profit him most highly” ‘I 
thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word” You 
give woman nothing but her books; you deprive her 
of all the lessons of practical out-door life; you de- 
prive her of all the stimulus which the good 
and great of all nations, al] societies, have en- 
joyed—the world’s honors, its gold, and its fame, and 
then you coolly ask of her-—*Why are you not as 
well disciplined as we sre?’ I know there are great 
souls who need no stimulus but love of truth and 
growth, whom mere love of labor allures to the 
profoundest investigations; but these are the ex- 
ceptions, not the rule, We legislate—we arrange 
society for the masses, not the exceptions. 

One great reason, then, besides its justice, why we 
would claim the ballot for woman, is this—because 
the great school of this people is the jury-box and 
the ballot-box. De Tocqueville, after travelling in 
this country, went away with the conviction that, 
valuable as the jury trial was for the investigation of 
facts, and defence of the citizen, its value in these 
respects even was no greater than as it was the 
school of civil education offered to all the people. 
The education of the American citizen is found in 
his interest in the debates of Congress, the earnest- 
ness with which he seeks to fathom political ques- 
tions. It is when the mind, heated with stern and 
profound emotion. stirred to its very depths by the 
momentous stake at issue, rises to its most gigantic 
efforts; when the great crisis of some natioaal con- 
vulsion is at hand, it is then that a great political 
excitement lifts the people up in advance of the age— 
heaves a whole nation on to a higher platform of in- 
tellect and morality. Great political questions stir 
the deepest nature of one half the nation, but they 
pass far above and over the heads of the other half. 
Yet, meanwhile, theorists wonder that the first have 
their whole nature unfolded, and the other wi}l per- 
severe in being dwarfed. Now, this great world- 
wide, practical, ever-present education, we claim fur 
woman. Never, until it is granted her, can you de- 
cide what will be her ability. Deny statesmanship 
to woman? Whnat, to the sisters of Elizabeth 
of England, Isabella of Spain, Maria Theresa 
of Austria; ay, Jet me add, of Elizabeth Hey- 
rick, who, when the inteilect of all England was 
at fault, and wandering in the desert of a false phi- 
losophy—when Brougham and Romilly, Clarkson 
and Wilberforce, and all the other great and phi- 
lanthropie intellects of England, were at fault 
and at a dead-lock with the West India ques- 
tion and negro slavery—with the statesmanlike intel- 
lect of a Quaker woman, at Leicester, wrote out 
the simple yet potent charm which solved the 
problem, and gave freedom to a race—Immediate, 
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they heard it, sat down at the feet of that 
n statesman, and eeven years, under her in- 
struction, did more for the settlement of the greatest 
socia} question that has ever convulsed England, 
than had been done ina century of greater or less 
effort before. Oh no, you cannot read history, anless 
you read it upside down, without admitting that wo- 
man, cramped, fettered, excluded, degraded as she 
has been, has yet sometimes, with one ray of her 
instinctive genius, done more to settle great questions 
than all the cumbrous intellect of the other sex has 
achieved. 

It is, therefore, on the ground of natural justice, and 
on the ground again of the highest expediency—and 
yet again, it is because woman, as an immortal and 
intellectual being, has a right to all the means of 
education—it is on these grounds that we claim for 
her the civil rights and privileges which man enjoys. 
There was lately a man in one of the western coun- 
ties of this State, who married an heiress with 
$50,000. After he had been tnarried about a year, 
he died, leaving this remarkably generous and manly 
will—he left these $50,000 to her so long as she 
should remain his widow. (Loud laughter.) These 
dollars, which he owed entirely to her, which were 
hers, he left her back again after twelve months’ use, 
on this one simple eondition, that she should never 
marry again! Now, we say, in regard to such a case 
as that, and others like it, that woman ought to have 
a voice in determining what shall be the laws to reg- 
ulate property in the marriage state. Let her insist 
that, as by her efforts she is as great a contributor to 
the stock of a family’s wealth as the man, she shall 
have a voice in the contro! and disposal of that pro- 
perty. 

One word more. We heard, to-day, a very full, 
eloquent, and high-spirited address as to the course 
which it is most expedient for woman to pursue, in 
regard to the inadequate remuneration extended to 
her sex. The woman of domestic life receives but 
about one-fourth the amount paid to a man for similar 
or far lighter services, ‘The woman of out-door la- 
bor has about the same. All female employments 
are subject toa discount of some 20 or 25 per cent. 
on the wages psid to males. It is futile, if it were 
just, to blame individuals for this. We have all been 
burdened long by a common prejudice and a com- 
mon ignorance. The remedy is not to demand that 
the manufacturer shall pay his workman more; that 
the employer of domestics shal] pay them more. [t is 
not capitalists’ fault. We inveigh against the wealthy 
capitalist, but it is not exclusively his fault. It isas 
much the fault of society itself. Jt isthe fault of 
that pulpit, which declares it indecorous in woman to 
labor, except in certain occupations, and thus crowds 
the whole mass of working women into (wo or three 
employments, making them rivet each other's chains. 
Do you ask me the reason of the low wages paid for 
female labor? I will tell you. It is this. - If there are 
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a thousand women to be employed in any one town, 
the women, not only of that place, 
circuit round it, go into that ocerpation. The con- 
sequence is, that business must be overstocked with 
laborers ; and the result will be, necessarily, that the 
Iabor of the women is worth little or nothing. Wo- 
men are remunerated so inadequately, because they 
have but three or four occupations to choose from. 
But open to her now other occupations ; open to her 
the studio of the artist—let her enter there; open to 
her the office practice at least of the lawyers—let 
her go there; open to her ali indoor trades of socie- 
ty, to begin with, and let woman monopolize them. 
Draw off from the domestic service ; draw off from 
the crowded ranks of the needle women of New 
York—ay, leave but the requisite number in the 
shops of New York—and the consequence is, that, 
like every other independent laborer, like their male 
brethren, they may make their own terms, and will 
be fairly paid for their own labor. It is competition 
in too narrow lists that starves women in our cities; 
and those lists are drawn narrow by superstition and 
prejudice. 


Woman is ground down, by the competition of her 
sisters, to the very point of starvation. Heavily tax- 
ed, ill-paid, in degradation and misery, is it to be 
wondered ut that they yield to the temptation of 
wealth ? It is so with men; and so we recruit the 
ranks of vice by the prejudices of custom and soci- 
ety. We corrupt the whole social fabric, that wo- 
man may be confined to two or three employments, 
O, how much do we suffer throngh the tyranny of 
prejudice! When we penitently and gladly give to 
the energy, and the intellect, and the enterprise of 
woman their proper reward, their appropriate employ- 
ment, this question of wages will settle itself; and 
it will never be settled at al] until then. 

This question is intimately connected with the 
great social problem—the vices of cities. You who 
hang your heads in terror and shame, in view of the 
advancing demoralization of modern civilized lite, 
and turn away with horror-struck faces, turn back now 
to these social prejudices which have made you close 
the avenues of profitable employment in the face of 
woman, and reconsider the conclusions you have 
made! Look back, I say, and see whether you are 
surely right here. Come up with as, and argue the 
question, and say whether this most artificial delica- 
cy, this odious prejudice, on whose Moloch altar we 
sacrifice the virtue of so many, is worthy the exaltec 
worship we pay it. There is no other solution of 
this problem, except what this movement offers you. 
It is, to leave woman to choore her own employ- 
ments for herself, responsible, as we are, to the 
common Creator, and not to her fellow-man. I ex- 
hort you, therefore, to Jook at this question in the 
spirit in which I have feebly endeavored to present 
it to you. It is no fanciful, no superficial movement, 
based on a few individual tastes, in morbid sympa- 
thy with tales of suffering. It isa. great social pro- 
test against the very fabric of society. It is a ques- 
tion which goes down—we adimit it, and are willing 
to méet the issue—goes down beneath the altar 
at which you worship ; goes down beneath this so- 
cial system in which you live. And it is trae—no 
denying it—that if we are right,the doctrines preach- 
ed from New England pulpits are wrong; it is true 
that all this affected horror at woman’s deviation 
from her sphere is a mistake. Understand us. We 
blink no fair issue. We throw down the gauntlet. 
We have counted the cost,we know the yoke and bur- 
den we assume. We know the sneers, the lying frauds 
of misstatement and misrepresentation that await us. 
We have counted all; and it is but the dust in the 
balance and the small dust in the measure, compared 
with the inestimable blessing of doing justice to one 
half of the human species, of curing this otherwise 
immedicable wound, stopping this otherwise over- 
flowing fountain of corruption, at the very source of 
civilized life. Truly, it is the great question of the 
age. It looks all others out of countenance. It 
needs Jittle aid from legislation. Specious objec- 
tions, after all, are not arguments. We know we 
are right. We only ask an opportunity to argue the 
question, to set it full before the people, and then 
leave i. to the intellect and the hearts of the men and 
women of our country, confident that the institutions 
under which we live, and the education which other 
reforms have already given to both sexes, have cre- 
ated men and women capable of solving a problem 
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DR. WM. CLARK'S 
Anti-Scrofula Panacea 
“ies regoate purifies the blood, equalizes its ¢it- 


culation, cradicates all morbid matter trom the 
system, and, consequently, cures all diseases caused 
by the impurities of the blood, some of which are 
Scrofula, Erysipelas, Mercurial Ulcers, Piles, Rheume- 
tusm, General Debility, Palpitations, Jaundice, Dyspey- 
sy, Liver Complaints, Pulmonary Affections, Sound 
Biood, Sluggish Circulation, and Hesors of every ee 
scription. It imparts vigor, purity and force to He 
whole system, and this without any concomitant of 
subsequent violence to the constitution. A singit 
trial will convince any one of its great efficacy. 
certificates in circulars, to be had of Agents. Als 
read the following 

CERTIFICATE. ? 

Boston, January 28th, wat 
Last year, suffering much from @ pene ro 
thesis, and also general bodily debility, 1 a 
to test the efficacy of the Anti-Scrofulous ee 
Its renovating effect upon my system " by oe 
apparent in my restoration to @ me = ho onvvies 
better than I had enjoyed for severa re Piha 

I gained in flesh several pounds heyond the an 
point I had ever attained before, a peg o4 
proved in every respect, being enabled to "ie tat 
an unusual amount of mental labor and tien ot 
ing without difficulty. Lused some halfs a 
tles. ‘The Panacea is very pleasant to a ref 
warms and permeates through the aay reer 
quickening manner. I have Te friends wf ae 
ed it in my paper, and among ™) ial o at 
quaintances, as unquestionably Femeus ed 
tive in the various complaints tor ae ois J 
own of its salutary a val git 
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Manufactured and sold’ by 
No. 382 Washington street, 
posite Boylston street, gone eng 
ding & Co., 8 State streets and bh ae 
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( offered by the proprietor me own Ig 
Humors, and chronic diseases. : a nes 
tles than formerly, at $1 per °° eh 
bottles. To those who are veal an 
nish the medicine at 4 reasonab e alle , 
wish to consult us, we will with p ary ae 
advice gratis. All diseases tre 
eclectic principles. 
te" Among the many cert! _ 
given to the surprising efficacy a 
Panacea is one from William Lo) 
the Editor of the Liberator, soo 
own case, and known of its dst 
stances, and who strongly com 
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